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Tiis season when you send your squad out 
on the floor, or into the opening tip-off 

of the season’s first big tournament, add the 
fan-delighting factor of SHOWMANSHIP 
to those new uniforms with Rawlings 
**Team-Tailoring.”’ 

Only a coach can recognize the skill, 
patience, and know-how that Rawlings 
tailors put into every set of uniforms. 

Using only the finest of Nylon, Satin, 
Tackle Twill fabrics, and Knit, these 
uniform artists pack into every stitch, 

every seam, every piece of trim, their 
collective years of experience producing 
basketball uniforms they proudly refer to 

as ‘““Team-Tailored’”’— 


“The Finest In The Fie/d’’ 
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RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 
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One decision 
thats not close! 


@ In your book, Spalding Baseball equipment 





should have the call by a wide margin. You 
know the big league standing of the “Twins of 
the Majors’—the only Base Balls ever used in 
the two Major Leagues. In the National, it’s the 
75th year for the Spalding—in the American, 
it’s the Spalding-made Reach for the 50th year. 


TWINS OF THE MAJORS 


BOTH MADE BY 


You know, too, that Spalding playing equip- 

ment is “First String” in performance and © 
reputation — on a quality level with the © _ 
“Twins of the Majors”. So, in outfitting your 

team, make the one smart decision — buy 
Spalding! 
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thousands of Athletic Direc- 
tors, Coaches, Team Man- 
agers and Players Acclaim 
the BEFORE and AFTER Story 
of Raleigh 


QUALITY 
RECONDITIONING 


When Raleigh factory-REBUILDS your 
athletic equipment it gives you a second 
useful life! Raleigh rebuilds it inside and 
out, after it is first thoroughly inspected, 
cleaned and sterilized. New parts are used 
where necessary and the fully rebuilt 
equipment comes to you like new... for 
better play... longer...at lower cost. 


At the Raleigh factory we use the same 
fine skills, long experience and modern 
machines that make the Raleigh Quality 
Line of New Sports Equipment famous! 
That’s why the country’s leading schools, 
wlleges, professional teams, army and 
navy teams send their equipment to 
Raleigh. You’ll get a doubled life out of 


your original equipment investment. 


It Pays to 
‘Have Raleigh Rebuild it!’ 


RECONDITIONING DIVISION 
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Send us ALL your football equipment for RECONDITIONING 
You'll be delighted with the “miracles” we can do! 





Athletic Equipment Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Over | 
The World.. | 
The World Over 


TRAMPOLINING 


NissEN 
is THE “NAME” 


The Makers of America’s FIRST 
Standard TRAMPOLINE* are 
dedicated Exclusively to creating 
a Trampoline to meet best the 
demands of your Gym or Physi- 
cal Education Program. 








NISSEN TRAMPOLINES 


are working throughout the 
world today. Armed Forces — 
Schools — Colleges — Universi- 
ties — Camps — Beaches — Pools 


* * * 
MODEL 549-T 


Larger — Lighter — Sturdier 
“A Flashfold Model’ 





NISSEN “WEBWING” 


A regulation hand-woven web 
bed for Trampoline | 


NISSEN “MINI-TRAMP” 
“The Modern Springboard” 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 
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“Name TRAMPOLINE Reg. U. at. Office 


200 A Ave. NW, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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CURSORY glance at the coaching 

staffs of ten universities, from all 
sections of the country, indicates that 
should hostilities require mobiliza- 
tion, athletics would have a tough 
time not only from the standpoint of 
the players, but also from the loss of 
coaches. In these ten schools, 77 per 
cent of the coaches saw service in the 
last war, with the majority in the navy 
and marines. Stanford leads the pack, 
since all seven of its staff are vet- 
erans. . .When mention is made of 
great coaching records, don’t forget 
the one Henry Frnka compiled at 
Greenville and Lubbock, Texas, High 
Schools. In ten years his record shows 
103 victories, 7 ties and only 8 los- 
ses. . Speaking of Texas, 870 teams, 
a new record, are competing this fall 
in football. -Remember reading 
about the whole town that was for 
sale? Well, a company in the field of 
athletics bought it. The town, Nahma, 
Mich., consisted of 102 dwellings, a 
17-room hotel, golf course, hospital, 
airfield, barber shop and numerous 
industrial buildings. Originally owned 
by a lumber company, Nahma was 
bought by the American Playground 
Equipment Co., of Anderson, Ind. . . 
Ernie McCoy, chief Michigan scout, 
holds quite a record, in that Michigan 


| has not lost a game he has scouted 


since 1945. . .Last month we report- 
ed Sam Ketchman had gone from 
Wayne to George Washington High 
School in Alexandria, Va. Tust to keep 
the record straight, Sam is now ath- 
letic director for Headquarters Com- 
mand at Bolling Field. 


* * * 


HIS brief football season has been 

full of last-minute rallies that have 
won or lost games, as the case might 
be. The rally of all time for our book 
was not the famous Notre Dame up- 
rising over Ohio State, but Texas 
Aggies’ rally against LSU in 1914. 
After trailing 9-7 at half-time, the 
Aggies turned on the heat to win 
63-9. . .The highest tie football game 
in history was the 35 to 35 tie be- 
tween Hardin-Simmons and College 








of the Pacific in the 1948 Grape 
Bowl game. . .Winston Siegfried, foot- 
ball coach at Henderson, N. C., High 
School, holds the Duke season scoring 
record of 84 points. During the 194] 
season, when the record was compiled, 
Seigfried scored 14 touchdowns. . . 
Leonard Brumm resigned as hockey 
coach at Wyoming to become director 
of physical education and coach of 
all sports at the University of Alas- 
ka. . .In this column last month we 
related our part in securing the Na- 
tional Sportsmanship Award for War- 
ren Dreutzler. We have another can- 
didate in the person of Al Kuhn, 
whose tennis strokes were pictorially 
analyzed in the May 1950 issue. In 
the National Junior and Boys Tourn- 
ament this past summer, Bob Perry 
was leading Al Kuhn in a semi-final 
match 40-0 and 5-1 in games in the 
second set, after having won the first 
set, when he dislocated his knee. Al, 
great sportsman that he is, realized 
that on that particular day Bob was 
the better player and deserved the 
victory, with the result that he de- 
liberately double faulted on his serve. 


* * * 


ar wonder how Camp Randall, 
University of Wisconsin football 
field, got its name? We did, checked 
up on it, and here’s the answer. Dur- 
ing the Civil War the site was taken 
over from the State Agricultural So- 
ciety as a training camp and named 
after the governor of Wisconsin at 
that time. In 1893 the state legisla- 
ture bought the land and turned it 
over to the university for use as an 
athletic field. When it came time to 
name the field, the veterans legislated 
so strongly that it was voted to call 
it Camp Randall rather than Randall 
Field. . .“Bruiser” Kinard, line coach 
at Mississippi, during his playing days 
at Ole Miss averaged better than 99 
minutes a game for 34 games, and 
during the 1936 season he establish 
ed an endurance record by playing 
708 of a possible 720 minutes. . - 
Tony Lupien, former Harvard great 
(Continued on page 38) 
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These trim, strong Porter backstops 
swing up to the ceiling to “clear the 
air’ for main court play, and to give 
spectators unobstructed vision. 


In the men’s gymnasium at North Texas State Teach- 
ers’ College, Denton, Texas the practice courts are 
equipped with four Porter 221B Balcony-type Swing- 
up Basketball Backstops and 208B Rectangular 
Plywood Backboards. 





at leading gyms from coast-to-coast the choice is Porter 


Texas takes to Porter, too 


Whether it’s “deep in the heart of Texas” or almost anywhere 
in the U.S.A., you'll find Porter basketball backstops and 
gymnasium apparatus in use in leading schools, universities, 
clubs and community houses. The reason is that Porter 
apparatus looks right, works right, zs right. It goes with 
modern or modernized gymnasium buildings because it is 
up-to-date in every detail. Yet, Porter equipment is backed /,, 
by nearly a century of quality manufacturing experience. ‘ 













ASK OUR ENGINEERS 


You can entrust your planning problems to 
Porter’s engineering staff, and be confident of 
getting economical and thoroughly satisfactory 
solutions. No obligation. Write today. 


THE J. E. PO RTER 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, 





CORPORATION 


Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 


Ottawa, Illinois 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 664 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Phone: SUperior 7-7262 NEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18, Phone: LOngacre 3-1342 
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1. The important “P-F” rigid wedge helps 
keep the weight of the body where it be- 
longs—on the outside of the normal foot, 
decreasing foot and leg muscle strain and 
fatigue, increasing comfort. 


2. Sponge rubber cushion. 








Here’s how Pf ” can help your team go full spee 


P w* means 
POSTURE FOUNDATION 









B. F. Goodrich 
“Litenfast”’ 





*Trade Mark 
‘ a 












ball Hints” booklet by “Ozzie” Cowles, 
Coach at University of Minnesota and for- 
merly University of Michigan and Dartmouth 
College. Diagrams, winning plays, training 
rules... help for every player. Write today! 
Athletic Dept., P. O. Box 327, Watertown 








FREE! New 1951-52 edition, “Basket- 


The X-ray shows how “P-F”’ lessens 
foot and leg muscle strain and fa- 
tigue . . . helps increase the endur- 
ance of your players. Other comfort 
and fast-action features include 
tough, molded, non-marking soles 
with traction tread for quick stops 
and starts . . . sponge cushion insoles 
and heels . . . extra quality army 





HELP YOUR PLAYERS GO 
Al FULL SPEED LONGER 


Hood “Conference” 


duck loose-lined, ventilated uppers 
and air eyelets for greater playing 
comfort. 

Get your team ‘“‘off on the right 
foot” with the right footwear. 
Whether you buy the shoes or the 
players buy their own, insist on 
“P-F”’ Basketball Shoes. 


Ask for “P-F’ Basketball Shoes made only by B. F. Goodrich and Hood Rubber Company 
THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


















Seton Hall's Set Offense 


a SET PLAY, with its various 


options, which is described and 
outlined in this article, may be used 
in any grade of basketball played to- 
day from the high school level up 
to and including the major profes- 
sional leagues. We have used it suc- 
cessfully at all of the above-mentioned 
levels. The play does not have to de- 
pend upon smart or fast players. It 
does, however, require that a player 
adhere closely to the various moves 
outlined, and that he does not inter- 
pose any moves of his own not out- 





By JOHN “HONEY” RUSSELL 
Basketball Coach, Seton Hall University 


lined in the original play pattern. 
One of the major difficulties in the 
use of set plays, from a coach’s stand- 
point, is this improvising on the part 
of the players involved. As a matter 
of fact, in the use of this particular 
play, it has been our experience that 
smart ball players are not as success- 
ful in the use of it as are their less 
talented, but usually more determined 
teammates. We remember one college 
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squad, several years ago, which was 
composed entirely of members of the 
college football team, and not selected 
basketball players. The team was 
coached by the varsity football coach 
who was not a basketball man. His 
entire offense was built around this 
simple set play, which they used 
(stripped of its options) on one side 
only, and surprisingly enough this 
club gave all of its opponents trouble 
offensively. 

It is our opinion that this set play, 
or any other set play, should not be 
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Original formation for play on either side. 


used exclusively in a basketball game. 
In order to be a consistent winner in 
any class of good basketball, a team 
must have a varied attack, and use 
both the free and set styles. Set 
plays, however, have an important 
place in modern offensive basketball, 
and we have found this play has been 
most effective when used sparingly 
rather than for a length of time 
against a man-to-man defense, usually 
after a successful free throw by the 
opponents. We have also used it with 


a 

Series 1R ‘this page) 
@.. 

Series QR, os (facing page) 
very good results against an all-court 
press by the opponents, particularly 
towards the end of the second half, 
after they have made a_ successful 
foul or field goal try. 

A set play implies just what the 
phrase states, in that the moves of 
the offensive players are set and de- 
liberate and are designed to force the 
defense to make their moves, which 
moves, will determine the option of 
the play to be used at that particular 
time. It might be opportune to state 
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at this point, that while this type of 
set play would work against a zone 
defense it is more effective against a 
man-to-man defense. 

This play have five options on each 
side. The option used at any given 
time, as we have explained before, is 
governed by the moves of the defense. 





For our purposes, we have numbered 
the plays or options from one to five 
inclusive, and each play may be used 
on either side. Each play, regardless 
of which side it is to be used on, starts 
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on a signal from the same original 
formation. 

When the play starts, Ol, O2 and 
O3 move up slowly from their own 
defensive end with O2 dribbling the 
ball slowly up the middle, while the 
two deep or corner men, O4 and O5, 
run to their respective positions in 
the right and left-hand corners at the 
offensive end of the court. Just be- 
fore reaching the center line, O1, O2 
and O83 come to a stop and then O2 
gives the signal for the play to start. 
This signal is simply a deliberate 
faked chest pass to either Ol or O3, 
depending on which side the play is 


@ Series iL 


to be used. If O2 fakes to Ol, it 
means that the play will be started 
on the opposite (or left) side of Ol. 
The deliberate faked chest pass is 
used both as a signal and as a means 
of delaying the movement of the 
ball just long enough to let the deep 
men, O4 and O5, time their moves so 
they may get into the correct position 
for the start of the play. In the be-, 
ginning, the coach will find that his 
players will operate this play from 
almost stationary positions. With con- 
































OHN “HONEY” RUSSELL begins 
his tenth year as head of the 
Seton Hall basketball forces, a per- 
iod of time that has seen the South 
Orange, New Jersey team become 
a real basketball power. The 1939- 
40 team won 19 straight and fol- 
lowed this with 19 again in the 
1940-41 season. Over a three-year 
period Seton Hall compiled the un- 
believable mark of 42 straight vic- 
tories. Following wartime suspen- 
sion of the sport, “Honey” returned 
and last year coached a team com- 
posed largely of sophomores to an 
impressive 22 and 5 season. All 
in all, his Seton Hall record shows 
135 victories against only 51 losses. 


stant practice and timing, however, 
they may develop the play to the 
point where all players involved will 
be constantly moving from the time 
the play is started until it has been 
completed. 


Plays 1 to 5 Right Side 
Sequences 1R, 1R(a), 2R, 3R and 4R 


In this play, either the bounce, 
overhand or a combination of both 
passes may be used by O2, O1, O5 and 


@ Sories 21 


O4 (the players are listed in the order 
in which they handle the ball). If 
the play is to the right side, O2 will 
fake first to O3. Then O2 will turn 
and pass to Ol, who will start this 
first right-side option by passing to 
O05, who has moved out of the right- 
side deep corner to a spot half way 
between the foul line and the center 
line on the right side. After passing to 
O05, Ol will drive straight down the 
right side, going to the outside of O5. 





DIAG. ZL 
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O5 in turn will pass, either bounce 
or overhand, to O4 who has reached 
a position directly in front of the 
foul line. In the meantime, O3 has de- 
layed his drive past O4 on the foul 
line just long enough to let O1 lead 
him by a few feet to the goal. O5, 
after passing to O4, crosses in front of 
O4 to the left side. 

O4 now has five options: first, to 
complete the play by passing to Ol 
driving by on the right side (Se- 
quences IR and 1R(a)—IR is a bounce 
pass and 1R(a) is a flip pass). Second, 
he may pass to O3 who has made a 
delayed straight drive past him on the 
left side (Sequence 2R). Third, O4 
may throw a return hand-off pass to 
O5 crossing in front of him to the 
left side (Sequence 3R). Fourth, he 
may throw a fake pass to this same 
O5 and spin and dribble in for a 
shot himself (Sequence 4R). Lastly, 
if any of the other four options are 
not open, he may pass out to O2 who 
has moved in over the center line for 
a set shot. 


Plays to the Left Side 
Sequences IL, 2L, 3L and 4L 


The same options are available on 
the left side and the movements are 
as follows: O2 starts the play by fak- 
ing right to Ol, then turns and passes 
to O3 who passes to O04 who is coming 
out of the deep left-side corner, half 
way between the foul line and the 
center line. After passing to O04, O3 
starts his drive outside of O4. Then 
O4 passes to O5 who has come out of 
the deep right corner to take a posi- 
tion directly in front of the foul line. 
In the meantime, O1 has delayed his 
drive just long enough to give O3 
enough time to reach the goal a few 
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feet ahead of him. O5, who is now in 
front of the foul line and has the ball, 
also has five options on the left side: 
First, he may pass to O3 driving by 
him to his right (Sequence IL). Se- 
cond, O5 may pass to O! who is driv- 
ing by him to his left (Sequence 2L). 
Third, he may throw a hand-off pass 
to O04 who is crossing in front of him 
from the left side to the right side of 
the court (Sequence 3L). Fourth, O5 
may fake this hand-off pass to O4 
and then spin towards the right side 
and dribble in for a lay-up (Sequence 
4L). If the four other options are 


& sares 4 


blocked, O5 may pass out to O2 for 
a set shot. 

These plays require that each mem- 
ber of the team shall sacrifice himself 
for the good of the whole club. For 
instance, take the case of O2 whose 
only chance for scoring in any of 
these options would be on Play 5, 
and then only if the team was blocked 
on the other four. Ol and O3 may 
drive time and time again, act 
singly or doubly as decoys, and sel- 
dom figure in the scoring. 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Six-Man Football in Texas 


By STEPHEN EPLER 


Vanport Extension Center, Portland, Oregon 


EXAS is a big state and does things 

in a big way. This fall 200 Texas 
high schools are playing six-man foot- 
ball. The development of the six-man 
game in Texas has been sponsored 
by the Texas Six-Man Coaches Asso- 
ciation, now in its sixth year. High- 
light of the year is the annual Six- 
Man Coaching School which was 
held this year on August 9, 10 and 
Il at San Marcos on the campus of 
the Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College. The feature events of the 
school were an all-state football game 
and basketball game. Each of the six 
districts selected outstanding players 
to participate. Board and room for 
the players during the week of the 
school was provided by the associa- 
tion. The boys were required to pro- 
vide their own transportation but 
they usually rode with a coach from 
their vicinity. 

In the all-star six-man football game 
which featured tight defensive play, 
the east team defeated the west team 
16-8.A 3-1-2 defense was used suc- 
cessfully by both teams. The east 
team was coached by James C. Hardy 
of Cold Springs, assisted by Robert 
D. Hardy of New Waverly, and the 
West team was coached by David 
Slaughter of Knox City. 

The basic offensive formation used 
by the east team was the single wing. 
Frequently the east shifted from this 
formation into a four-man line by 
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having the wingback shift into the 
line. The other players remained in 
the same position, with the exception 
of the weak-side end who usually 
shifted to the opposite side of the 
center, to form a strong unbalanced 
line (Diagram 1). The squares indi- 
cate the positions after the shift. 

The east team ran most of the 
following plays both to the left and 
right. Plays were lettered P for a 
pass and R for a run, followed by a 
number, with even numbers going to 
the right and odd numbers to the 
left. 

In the end around play from the 
four-man line formation, as is shown 
in Diagram 2, the center snaps the 
ball to the quarterback. The quarter- 
back fakes the ball first to the full- 
back hitting the center of the line. 
Then the right end hesitates long 





TEPHEN EPLER, the originator of 
six-man football, graduated 
from Cotner College, where he was 
all-conference end for two years. 
Upon graduation he coached at 
the University of Nebraska High 
School, and Chester and Beatrice 
High Schools. While at Chester in 
1934, he originated the six-man 
game. At present he is director of 
the Vanport Extension Center, a 
two year state college in Portland. 











enough for the fullback to fake, and 
takes a clear pass from the quarter- 
back for a reverse around the oppo- 
site end. When the opponents were 
looking for the basic version, the east 
team had two variations of this play 
which were effective. The first varia- 
tion was to give the ball to the full- 
back for a line plunge and fake a 
clear pass to the end. In the other ver- 
sion, the quarterback faked the ball 
to both the fullback and right end, 
then jumped and tossed a short pass 
to the left end. Timing and deception 
must be perfected to make this play 
work. 

In the end run play, shown in Dia- 
gram 3, the fullback has three block- 
ers ahead of him; the left end who 
pulls out of the line to lead the inter- 
ference, the right end and the quarter- 
back. After he takes two or three steps, 
the quarterback throws a clear pass 
back to the fullback who runs wide 
around right end. The wingback 
blocks the lineman in front of him, 
while the center and right end check, 
then go down for downfield blocking. 

In the trick play shown in Diagram 
4, the left end does not shift, but the 
wingback shifts into the line between 
the line end and center. After the 
ball is snapped, the wingback turns 
fast and comes back to receive a clear 
pass from the quarterback. After hesi- 
tating, the fullback takes a hand-off 


(Continued on page 44) 
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_ Emotional Upset in the Athlete 


By DR. WARREN R. JOHNSON 


Professor of Physical Education, University of Maryland 


T is common knowledge that emo- 

tional upset can interfere with the 
performance of a good athlete. It is 
also generally known that failure to 
undergo a certain amount of emotion- 
al excitement before a contest—that 
is, failure to be up—can cause a fine 
team or individual to perform far be- 
low par. Certainly many champion- 
ships have hinged upon the ability 
of a coach to get his team emotionally 
right for competition. 

During recent years, research in 
psychology and physical education 
has shed a considerable amount of 
light upon the problem of emotional 
stress. This information, gathered in 
laboratories, war zones and on sports 
fields, should be of great value to 
coaches, in their efforts to understand 
athletes and what makes them tick. 
Part of this information may be used 
to improve efficiency in competition. 

To begin, we should understand 
that strongly emotional behavior can- 
not be willed away by the individual 
suffering it. The entire mind-body 
organism is involved, and once a con- 
dition of intense anxiety or fear is 
established in a boy, it is futile to in- 
struct him to get hold of himself. 
Furthermore, when a pattern of emo- 
tional response to a particular kind 
of situation is established, it can no 
more be dissipated or disposed of by 
willing than can a_ well-established 
motor learning. 

The problem is complicated fur- 
ther by the fact that different strong 
emotions have quite different somatic 
aspects; and once an emotion is well 
started its bodily machinery is not 
easily interrupted or restored to nor- 
mal. What we know as rage and fear, 
for example, have quite different ne- 
urological and endocrine counter- 
parts. Fear is a condition in which 
the sympathetic nervous system and 
the adrenal medulla are dominant. 
In cases of extreme panic, these neural 
and hormonal factors may so flood 
the system that movement is prac- 
tically impossible. 

On the other hand, as anger ap- 
proaches rage, the parasympathetic 
nervous system and probably adrenal 
cortex so flood the body that violent 
action is inevitable. However, such 
action is as aimless as it is extrava- 


gant. 
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Also, characteristic of intense emo- 
tion, and this is perhaps most im- 
portant, is the fact that thinking abil- 
ity declines to the vanishing point 
as emotion mounts. In consequence, 
an athlete who is capable ordinarily 


of wise movements and tactical in- 
sight may, under emotional stress, be- 
come mechanical in his performance. 
He may be observed to lose his inge- 
nuity and to behave in a stereotyped 
manner; he is no longer a smart ath- 
lete. 

Perhaps the most erratic varsity per- 
formers are the sophomores, during 
their first season of competition with 
a new school team. The excitement of 
these players often becomes so great, 
in spite of the fact that they may 
move with great speed and display 
exceptional strength, their judgment 





R. WARREN R. JOHNSON has 
had wide teaching experience 
in the field of physical education, 
having been on the staffs at Den- 
ver, Boston University and Arkansas 
before assuming his present con- 
nection at Maryland. While at 
Boston University, he coached the 
wrestling team and at that time be- 
came interested in the subject 
which he discusses. Since then he 
has done considerable research on 
the subject. 











is poor and their nicer co-ordinations 
are off. They may shift away from 
holes that are being opened for them, 
and may be expected to fumble the 
ball often when it is in their hands. 
The entire picture is one which we 
may identify as domination by the 
parasympathetic nervous system. 
Inexperienced athletes, in such 
sports as wrestling and _ boxing, 
frequently display another type of be- 
havior. Although many wrestlers and 
boxers become excited before com- 
petition, much more so than team 
athletes, these men may enter a state 
of depression before competition. 
Movement becomes difficult for them; 
satisfactory breathing may actually 
require a rather unpleasant effort. 
Heartbeats may become surprisingly 
slow or rapid, but light. These men 
are often pale and drawn looking, and 
their speech may be strained and un- 







natural. These are common symptoms 
of sympathico-adrenal domination, 
Adrenin has traditionally been con- 
ceived to be a bodily stimulant. Re. 
search, however, seems to have forced 
its reclassification as a depressant 
when viewed in relation to physical 
performance. 

What may we say about the emo- 
tional reactions of champions? It 
would be convenient to state that 
champions do not undergo extremes 
of emotional disturbance, that they 
are not plagued with the disorganiz- 
ing effects of stress. Such, however, 
is not the case. Although many 
champions are exceptionally calm, 
but more often just appear to be so, 
many report excruciating emotional 
distress as competition approaches. 
Champions’ evidently experience 
everything from _ breathlessness to 
nausea, butterflies, anxiety and fear. 
However, most top performers say 
that they experience relief once they 
get into action. The emotion is pre- 
sumably given necessary physical ex- 
pression in vigorous action and the 
men then are free to concentrate upon 
the contest. 

Judging from what we know about 
human emotion, it seems safe to say 
that although champions may suffer 
from emotional upset, when the time 
comes for action, their organisms un- 
dergo a _ co-ordinated adjustment 
which encourages maximum perform- 
ance. Studies indicate that individuals 
who are temperamentally well-train- 
ed for action are not dominated by 
either the sympathetic or parasympa- 
thetic nervous systems or their en- 
docrine counterparts. On the con- 
trary, in the well-adjusted arousal for 
action, one system or the other evi- 
dently leads off at the outset of emo- 
tional excitation, but instead of be- 
ing permitted to inundate the body 
it is quickly balanced by innervation 
from the other branch of the auto 
nomic system. Studies made by the 
writer tend to indicate that top per 
formers, even when reporting upset, 
do not register the extremes of meas 
urable emotional disturbance that are 
seen in less well-adjusted athletes. 
The writer has further found that 
when varsity athletes give their better 
performances, their excitation is not 

(Continued on page 50) 
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I saw an ad of a sale of new SPRINGMAID® combed 
percale sheets, and I was so excited that I forgot 
my slip. The man at the parking lot paid no 
attention to me, but when I got in the store it 
was different. 

All the big boys followed me to the elevator 
and, by the time I got to the Sheet Department, 
you would have thought a circus was in town. 
They all wanted to see the pictures by world- 
famous artists that were printed on my new 
SPRINGMAID pants. 

The vice-president rushed up and told them to 


COMBED PERCALE 
sheets by 
SPRINGMAID 
SPRINGCALE SPRINGMAID sheets are finest 


quality 180 extra combed percale—cleaner, 
smoother, evener all the way through. 


P They've a difference that stays, washing 


after washing. See... feel...compare the 
wonderful difference on your own bed. And 
remember: two are better than one. 


TA 
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get out of the department, but they insisted they 
had come to buy sheets and pillowcases. By 
that time there were no SPRINGMAID combed 
percale sheets left, and I started crying. The 
manager patted me and said he would give me 
a job demonstrating the new SPRINGMAID Acous- 
ticot; so I got in it and started the pulsating 
mattress, and it threw me right out of the window 
and into my own bed. 

Then I woke up and was so happy because I 
realized I could still buy SPRINGCALE sheets 
when the sale began. 


The Springs Cotton Mills 


Lancaster, South Carolina 


Gussie Moran demanded her own SPRINGMAID pants covered with a bevy of 
SPRINGMAID beauties. Now these same pants are available to you. Send $3.00 to 
Dept. AJ-8, The Springs Cotton Millis, Lancaster, §. C. Please state size — 
small, medium or large. 


Now by popular demand — a revised 35¢ pocket edition of ELLIOTT WHITE SPRINGS’ 
head-whirling book ‘‘cLoTHes MAKE THE MAN.” It has the possible solution to three 
of New York's most famous unsolved murder mysteries and even more of his sizzling 
letters and short stories, plus how to lose friends, write advertisements and build 
cotton mills. Available now at better newsstands. If yours can’t supply you, order 
from us. 

He has designed a brand new sport shirt in the spnincmamw Harem print . . . 
featuring the famous sprincmaw girls in a colorful Oriental setting. Sizes: small, 
medium, medium-large and large. On sale at better retail stores for $3.95. 

1950, The Springs Cotton Mills 









































N these days when offense has been 

stressed to such an extent, often to 
the point of neglecting defense, it is 
rather surprising that not a great deal 
has been done with the free throw 
lane and free throw shooting as a def- 
inite offensive threat and weapon. 
We have made an attempt in this re- 
gard with fair success. 

It is customary for the members of 
a team, against whom a personal foul 
has been called to line up along the 
free throw lane in the typically con- 
servative, defense-minded manner. 
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Diag. 3 








One man stands along the left side 
of the free throw lane, or the right, 
as the case may be. He is the man clos- 
est to the basket on that side; another 
teammate stands on the opposite side 
of the lane in the so-called second 
position next to the offensive player 
who occupies the spot nearest the bas- 
ket. A third member of the team that 
has fouled stands farther up, along 
either one of the foul lines with the 
intent of taking the free throw shooter 
by stepping across into the free throw 
lane and preventing the free throw 
shooter from retrieving the ball in 
the event he misses his free throw 
shot and the ball bounds back toward 
him. The fourth and fifth members 
of the team usually remove themselves 
from the immediate area of the free 
throw lane by taking positions behind 
their teammates who are closest to the 
basket. Placing themselves in an ap- 
proximate line with the men under 
the basket, these two men are in a 
position to receive the ball if it can 
be tapped back to them by the two 
men underneath, in the event the free 
throw shot is missed (Diagram 1). 
Another and equally common ap- 
proach is to place these two men to 
the rear of the free throw wall, on op- 
posite sides of the court, and fairly 
close to the midcourt line (Diagram 
2). 
sicher of these methods is con- 
sidered standard procedure but the 
following method, which is a definite 
departure from what has just been de- 
scribed, may be used upon occasions 





OHN FOLEY graduated from St. 
Anselm’s and took his master’s 
work at Boston University. He has 
been at Plymouth for four years, 
where he coaches basketball and 
baseball, besides holding an as- 
sistant professorship in both phys- 
ical education and English. Ply- 
mouth is a member of the New 
England Teachers College Confer- 
ence, and Foley’s teams have never 
finished lower than second, win- 
ning the baseball championship in 
1950 and the basketball cham- 
pionship this past season. 
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with good effect. This alignment 
means a possible scoring threat which 
cannot be ignored by the opposition, 

In the method just described, one 
man stands along the free throw lane 
to the left (or right) of the basket, and 
is the nearest man to the basket on 
that side; his teammate stands on the 
opposite side of the lane in what we 
have called the second position. Now, 
instead of placing two men behind 
their teammates who are under the 
basket, and the third man at the edge 
of the free throw lane arc, we take 
all three of these men and bring them 
down court. The first of these three 
men is placed at about midcourt, 
either on the left or the right side of 
the court. This selection depends on 
the free throw shooter and will be ex- 
plained later. Of the two remaining 
men, one is placed at a point equidis- 
tant from the end line and the mid- 
court line on the side of the court op- 
posite that taken by the man sta 
tioned at or about midcourt. The last 
man is positioned at the extreme cor 
ner of the court, next to the baseline. 
He selects the side of the court which 
is opposite that of the man who is 
equidistant from the midcourt line 
and baseline. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Winning on Court and at Gate 


NE of the truisms of athletics is that winning 
teams will draw better at the gate than will 
losing teams. This belief has been built up over 
the years and few will doubt the fact. The question 
that presented itself to us was to what degree this 
is true, and whether it was at all possible to evolve 
a formula in which the relationship of attendance 
to the won and lost column could be clearly shown. 
In any study of attendance figures, there are cer- 
tain discrepancies. In a study in which the winning 
percentage of a team is compared with the attend- 
ance these discrepancies become quite glaring. 
What are some of the discrepancies which may 
occur? ‘To begin, a number of the New York 
Metropolitan schools included the figures of games 
played in Madison Square Garden in which they 
had participated. This does not present a true pic- 
ture in determining a team’s drawing power be- 
cause it is impossible to determine which one of the 
host teams was largely responsible for the crowd. 
The same is true of teams playing in other arenas 
and also of double-headers held on college cam- 
puses. 

Further, a team with a limited seating capacity 
in its gymnasium, and a high percentage of games 
won, would not accurately reflect its drawing 
power because of the aforementioned limitations 
on seating capacity. 

In order to minimize these and other discrepan- 
cies, as much.as possible, we included a large num- 
ber of colleges, feeling that the resultant averages 
would smooth out any irregularities. The won and 
lost figures, and the home attendance figures of 545 
colleges for last season, were taken from the cur- 
rent “Converse Basketball Yearbook.” 
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Because the number of schools winning less than 
20 per cent of their games and those winning over 
90 per cent of their games is, of necessity, small, 
any exceedingly large or small attendance in these 
groups would drastically affect the average attend- 
ance figures of all the schools in these brackets. In 
order to broaden the base for these schools, we lim- 
ited the study to five groups. In Group I, we have 
placed those schools winning less than 30 per cent 
of their games. Group II is comprised of those 
schools winning between 30 and 50 per cent of 
their games. Group III contains those schools win- 
ning half of their games, and in the cases of schools 
playing an odd number of games, winning between 
50 and 60 per cent of the games. Group IV is made 
up of those schools winning between 60 and 80 
per cent of their games, and Group V those schools 
winning over 80 per cent of their games. 

Group I averaged 6,376 attendance for its home 
games. The schools in Group II averaged 13,737 
attendance for their home games. ‘This is an in- 
crease of 115 per cent over the attendance of Group 
I. 

The schools in Group III, those winning 50 per 
cent of their games, averaged 15,769 home attend- 
ance. This represents an increase of just under 15 
per cent over Group II. 

The average attendance for the schools in Group 
[V was 19,995, representing an increase of just 
under 27 per cent over Group III. 

Finally, the average attendance for the schools 
in Group V was a big 43,693, or a percentage in- 
crease of 118 per cent over Group IV. 

The interesting thing to note is the tremendous 
increase in attendance between those teams with 
a poor won and lost record and those that were 
moderately successful. Almost the same percentage 
of increase may be noted between the successful 
teams and the superior teams. 

The whole study of relationship between attend- 
ance figures and won and lost figures is an interest- 
ing one and should be investigated further. We 
feel that the way a study of this nature should be 
made, in the future, is entirely on a percentage 
basis. In this method, the percentage of increase or 
decrease in the games won this year, in comparison 
with last year, should be studied in relationship 
to the percentage of increase or decrease in attend- 
ance for the same two-year period for each school. 

It is hoped that this study may serve as a basis 
for some research work by those working for ad- 
vanced degrees. Certainly the results would be 
most interesting to school men, and if a set formula 
could be worked out, it would be of value to school 
administrators in working out budgets and est 
mating revenue. 

If any schools or conferences have compiled these 

(Continued on page 59) 
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HEN we _ introduced indoor 
hockey into our physical educa- 
tion program, we were asked by the 
students to play it every time they 
attended physical education classes. 
If this game created so much interest 
in our school, we are sure other 
coaches will find it an extremely val- 
uable activity. There are certain times 
during the year when coaches need an 
activity that is different, and we have 
found indoor hockey the ideal activity. 
Rainy days, cold fall days, or days 
when a change-of-pace is needed, after 
frequent repetition of the same skill, 
these are the times when an activity 
like indoor hockey will provide the 
needed fill-in and pleasant change. 

The game may be played by both 
boys and girls who are in senior or 
junior high school. Indoor hockey has 
definite carry-over values into both 
field hockey and ice hockey, and it 
contributes positive factors to other 
sports. It is a good conditioner, pro- 
vides healthy lively activity and deve- 
lops aggressiveness, a factor needed 
in all team or individual sports. 
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Playing Regulations 






Playing Area. A regulation bas- 
ketball court is used for the game; 
and the center line divides the court 
into two separate parts, with each team 
having an offensive and defensive 
area. The guards and goalkeeper will 
remain in the defensive area, while 
the forwards remain in the offensive 
area. The regular out-of-bounds lines 
apply as they do in basketball. The 
goal is the intersection of the foul lane 
lines with the end lines. 

2. Number of Players. 












The num- 
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Indoor Hockey 


By ANDREW W. GRIEVE 


Van Etten, New York, Central School 


ber of participants will vary accord- 
ing to existing conditions. The ideal 
number of players per team is six, 
but this may be increased very easily 
as long as the number is kept even 
(6, 8, 10, 12, etc.). There should al- 
ways be an equal number of offensive 
and defensive players in each area. In 
other words, if we have six players on 
each team, there would be three for- 
wards as opposed to two guards and 
one goalkeeper in each area. The for- 
wards are required to stay in their 
particular area; as are the guards; and 
they may never cross the center line 
into the other area. The penalty for 
this will be found under Minor Penal- 
ties. 





NDREW GRIEVE took his un- 

dergraduate work at Colgate 
and Villanova, playing football 
and basketball at these schools. 
During the war Grieve was in the 
V5 program and played football 
at North Carolina Pre-Flight. Fol- 
lowing his discharge from the ser- 
vice he received his B. S. degree 
from NYU and then coached at 
Wellsburg, New York. Two years 
ago he moved to Van Etten where 
he coaches football, basketball 
and baseball and teaches phys- 
ical education. 











The number of players will be de- 
termined largely by the size of the 
class, since we do not wish any of 
the students inactive, if possible. The 
number will also be determined by the 
size of the gymnasium, since a large 
court may very well accommodate 
from 10 to 12 players on each side. We 
must be careful, however, not to create 
an overcrowded situation since this 
will detract from the interest of the 
game. In passing, we would like to 
say, that after using this game for 
two years, no serious injuries have 
been encountered. 

3. Equipment. The equipment need- 
ed is not elaborate and is found in 
most schools. We use four Indian 
clubs as goals; and these are placed 
at the intersection of the foul lane 
lines and the end lines, as mentioned 
before. These goals are used largely 
because of the safety factor; they are 
easily knocked over and have never 
caused any type of injury. We have 


found that a softball is the best type 
of ball to use; it is easy to strike; 
therefore, the sticks rarely touch the 
floor. The sticks are regular field 
hockey sticks. We found, after using 
the game for some time, that no dam- 
age was done to the finish on the 
floor. Our school has a number of 
shin guards that are used in the reg- 
ular field hockey games, and the 
game has been played both with and 
without these. As a result, we might 
say that indoor hockey can be played 
quite safely without shin guards. The 
extra safety measure might be a good 
idea when introducing the game; the 
choice rests entirely with b coach. 

4. Length of the Game. In physical 
education classes, the length of the 
game will be determined by the length 
of the class periods. If a coach wishes 
to use the game in his intramural pro- 
gram, as we have, we would suggest 
four six-minute periods for high 
school and junior high school stu- 
dents. There should be a two-minute 
rest period between the first and sec- 
ond periods, and the third and fourth 
periods, and approximately five min- 
utes at half-time. 

5. Scoring. Each goal counts one 
point, and a goal is scored when the 
ball passes between the Indian clubs, 
or whatever is being used for goal 
posts. The ball will rarely rise above 
the knees; therefore, we do not need 
to worry too much about the height 
of the goal. The ball must cross the 
end line completely before it can be 
counted as a goal. If the end line is 
close to the wall, the coach may add 
the rule that the ball must touch the 
wall before it counts as a goal. 

6. Playing Areas. These playing 
areas have been mentioned and we do 
not think this point needs clarifica- 
tion. We have two distinct areas, and 
each player has a specific area in 
which he must remain; otherwise he 
is offside. The penalty for this viola- 
tion will be covered under Minor 
Penalties. Our reason for dividing the 
court into two areas is to eliminate 
crowded conditions and to remove the 
possibility of a mass melee which 
might arise if we allowed the players 
to wander all over the court. 

Starting the Game. The game is 
started with a free pass from a guard 
to his forwards, while he is standing 
in the center jump circle. Usually a 


(Continued on page 57) 
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WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO 
Branch offices in New York, San Francisco 
and 26 other principal cities 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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Yes, Wilson continues to lead in popular pref- 
erence on the basketball courts of the nation. 
Schools, colleges and professional teams ev- 
erywhere say Wilson is “Top Choice.” 


New Wilson Top Notch Last Bilt. A great ball 
made even better with new, pronounced pebble 
surface and wider, deeper channel seams for 
better ball handling. A favorite everywhere. 


New Wilson Basketball Uniforms. Fine, color- 
ful materials—comfortable to wear and long 
on service. Sold by leading sporting goods 
dealers everywhere. 
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Diagram 1. Guard, 1, passes to 43, 
screens inside and rolls to cover the basket. 
Three takes 1’s screen and drives across the 
free throw line for a shot. Four drives to 
the basket and 5 drives off 4 to the rebound 
position. Two moves over for defensive 
balance. The backboard is rebounded by 
1, 5 and 4, with 3 one-half offense and one- 
half defense. Variations for this play are: 
3 to 4 on roll-off, 3 to 5 after 4’s screen. 


HE Lanier High School offense is 

based on play from patterns, with 
stress placed on backboard coverage 
along with defensive balance. The 
guards, or the man on the outside of 
the defense, act as quarterbacks in 
starting the play. No signals are called 
when the man with the ball moves, 
thus determining the play. 

We believe that every man should 
move on every play. This calls for the 
five men to be alert and ready to take 
advantage of every scoring opportu- 
nity. 

Each play is designed so that at its 
climax the backboard will be covered 
three ways, with one man all the 
way back for defensive balance, and 
one man half way on offense and half 
way on defense. This is called a man- 
and-a-half for defense, with three-and- 
a-half for offense on each play that 
develops. 


Diagram 2. Guard, 2, passes to 4, screens 
inside continues and screens for 5. Four 
drives across the foul line for a shot; 3 
screens for 1 who drives outside to the 
basket; 3 becomes defensive balance; 4 is 
the one-half man and 1, 2 and 5 rebound. 
Variations are the same as those given in 
Diagram 1. 





Lanier's 
Winning 
Offense 


By SELBY BUCK 
Lanier High School 
Macon, Georgia 





We try to keep our offense simple, 
because the simpler it is, the more as- 
surance we have that the boys will 
run it. Most coaches have had the ex- 
perience of working all week on of- 
fensive patterns, then on the night of 
an important game having the boys 
play free lance basketball all evening. 
Even with this assurance, we still have 
to drill and drill again with half- 





HERE probably is not a school 

in the country that can match 
Lanier’s record. In the thirty years 
that Georgia has had a Class AA 
Division Championship, Lanier has 
won 16 of them. In only two of 
these years has Lanier failed to 
be represented the final night of 
play. Selby Buck has been at Lan- 
ier since 1925, winning the afore- 
mentioned 16 championships as 
well as five state football cham- 
pionships. 
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court practice until the boys under- 
stand the plays and variations from 
each setup against all types of de- 
fense. In some instances, the offense 
may be too complicated for the ma- 
terial a coach has on hand. He must 
stress the pattern until the boys be- 
lieve in it, and until it becomes more 
or less a habit with them to come 
across the half-court line with a def- 
inite plan of attack each time. 

Our contention on pattern play is 
that if the pattern is kept running 
with consistency, and the opposition 
is forced to shift to stop it, any shift 
they are forced to make is an admis- 
sion that they have made a mistake. 
We try to teach our boys to take ad- 
vantage of each mistake when it is 
made. This gives them the incentive to 
use variations from the basic plays, 
of which there are a number. 

An illustration which shows that 
the variations are the backbone of the 
offense it the fact that we never lose 
to the same team twice in the same 
year. If a team defeats us early in 
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Diagram 3. Guard, 1, starts the play by 
passing to 3 and driving outside. Three 
returns the pass to 1 and screens for 2 in the 
back court, 1 drives all the way to the bas- 
ket if possible. If 1 is stopped, he reverse 
pivots and feeds 2 who has taken 3’s screen 
and is driving down the middle. Four 
drives off 2 for a set shot from 1 if 2 is 
covered. Three is the defensive balance, 
4 is the one-half man, 5, 2, and 1 rebound. 


the year, by setting a certain switch 
to their defense, or some special meth- 
od of stalling our regular plays, we 
will beat that same team by using 
the same offense, but with a small 
variation to take advantage of the 
shift they use against us. 

When running a pattern, a team is 
always driving to the basket. With 
the proper thought to defensive bal- 
ance, a fast break team may be made 
to play the game of the team running 
the pattern. 

Our basic pattern is an overload, 
with the center in the corner on either 
side of the court. We believe that this 
gives our big man better maneuver- 
ability for rebounding purposes, and 
also clears the middle of the floor for 


(Continued on page 55) 


Diagram 4. Two passes to 4 and drives 
outside, 5 clears to the other side of the 
basket, 4 returns the pass to 2 and screens 
for 1 in the back court. Two drives all the 
way if possible; if he is stopped, he reverse 
pivots and feeds 1 who has taken 4’s screen 
and is driving down the middle. Three 
drives across the free throw line behind | 
for a set shot, if 1 is not open on the drive. 
Four is the defensive balance, 3 is the one 
half man, 5, 1 and 2 rebound. 
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| TRACK SHOE 
In America 
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NON-STRETCH TRACK 


- ti al : Because they are reinforced from toe to heel with 
n C0 n [ 10 n a specially woven Nylon tape, every pair of 
| SPOT e BILT NST Track Shoes is guaranteed 
not-to-stretch and to outwear any track 


i | shoe on the market. This means when you order 

U | I 9 n 30 N S T’s you are not only ordering the finest track shoes 
bd | available, but are insuring your investment and 

. reducing replacement equipment costs! 











HERE’S WHY NST TRACK SHOES ARE GUARANTEED IN WRITING | 


e@ Reinforced from heel to toe with a specially 
woven nylon tape—retains its smooth, perfect 
fit for the life of the shoe 


a 
ng a SPOT 
e Special tanned bend leather sole . . . noted for its my your AREA ps - root SPOT . BILT inc. 
our AT « pinect To 


resistance to friction 







@ No exposed sole stitching to wear away or break or 1635 W. AUGUSTA BLVD 
apart from uppers ¥ CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
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Raise those 
Shooting 


Percentages 


By CHARLES ANDERSON 


ANY basketball coaches have ut- 
tered the following statement 
after suffering through a close defeat, 
“If my boys could only hit a better 
percentage of shots!” Here at Bement 
we have done something about rais- 
ing those Setypenig ce 
In our first ten games last season 
we took an average of 60 shots per 


Basketball Coach, Bement, Illinois, High School 


game and made 15 of those shots, for 
a shooting percentage of .250. A team 
that expects to win more than it loses 
must shoot .275 or more. 

Early in the season we had the 
players execute the various ball-han- 
dling, passing, and footwork drills 
that are familiar to all coaches. Prac- 
tice scrimmages were held, but we 








HARLES ANDERSON graduated 

from Eastern Illinois State Col- 
lege and received his master’s in 
physical education at the Univers- 
ity of Illinois. While working to- 
ward his master’s, he served as 
assistant trainer and taught part 
time in the Physical Education De- 
partment. Anderson also serves as 
basketball and baseball coach. 
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neglected to set up any definite shoot- 
ing drills. There was a free period 
of shooting before organized practice 
began each evening, but during this 
period the players failed to concen- 
trate enough on actually making the 
shot. Their form was sloppy and it 
seemed their only concern was to 
throw the ball at the hoop. 

In an attempt to increase the boys’ 
concentration and to improve the 
shooting of all the players, we decid- 
ed to inject some competition. The 
group was divided evenly according to 
shooting ability. One group was told 
to shoot at one end of the court and 
the second group at the other end 
of the court. Each team was given 
one basketball. The boys were in- 
structed to shoot a certain type of 
shot from a particular spot on the 
floor. The teams were lined up, and 
on a given signal the first player 
would shoot and immediately return 
the ball to the next player in line. 
This would continue for a definite 
period of time. Our drills were six 
minutes in length; however, the time 
could vary according to the coaches’ 
wishes. At the end of six minutes a 
whistle was sounded, and the team 
that had made the greatest number 
of shots won the game. Again, at a 
given signal, the teams lined up and 
shot from another spot on the floor 
for six minutes. At the end of that 
time the team that made the great- 
est number of shots won the game. 

This plan was followed until every 
player had taken numerous shots 
from practically every spot on the 
floor. The shots included the one 
hand push, two-hand set, jump shots, 
and pivot shots. During these games a 
great deal of enthusiasm was shown 
by the players. The team that won 
the most games was declared the win- 
ner for the day, and the losing team 
had to sprint ten laps around the 
floor. The boys were having fun, 
and at the same time were improv- 
ing their shooting ability and physt 
cal condition. 

We continued this drill for several 

(Continued on page 46) 
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WHY DO the great players, like George Mikan, 
and leading coaches, like Adolph Rupp, prefer and recom- 
mend Seal-O-San? Because only Seal-O-San has proved it- 
self best in these vital features. 


1. It is slipproof. 2.It has a glareless surface. 3. It 
is easy to apply. 4.It resists chipping and scratching. 
5. The surface wears longer because the seal is bonded to 
the wood. 6. It is easy to maintain. 7. It resists rubber 
burns. 8. Expensive refinishing is seldom required. 






Add them up... see what you gain and how much 
you save. Then you, too, will switch to Seal-O-San for a 
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OST successful basketball teams 

make extensive use of their in- 
side men; namely, their pivot men. 
We have developed an offense that 
makes our guards the main offensive 
threat. Our offense was started to 
fit the type of personnel we had, and 
not with any idea of being unorth- 
odox. 

It is not our intention to stay stereo- 
typed to this offense, but the train- 
ing program seems to be deficient in 
producing the boys we need to make 
any other offense work. Our style 
of play is for high school, because 
it deals with players of limited abil- 
ity. We are trying to make use of the 
boys available now, and not those we 
are trying to produce in the future, 
through our program in the junior 
high school and elementary schools. 

Our offense is operated from a sing- 
le pivot, but the pivot man is rare- 
ly used as anything but a decoy and 
tipper. Basically, this offense is com- 
posed of a series of guard-around plays 
with options. The plays are all num- 
bered, but it is left to the players 
to make their own decisions, and use 
the numbers only as a reference to 
what might work the best. 

Normally, basketball is a game for 
big men, but our starting guards were 
only 5 feet, 6 inches each. One boy 
made the all-state first team, and the 
other was third team all-state the year 
before. This shows that size has very 
little bearing on guard play. 

The philosophy behind our attack 
is designed for high school, since we 
figure part of its strength is based 
on our knowledge of the weaknesses 
that occur on high school teams. For 
example, we continually break one 


Guard Play 


By WILLIAM TROWBRIDGE 
Highline High School, Seattle Washington 


guard through, and at times have two 
with no one back on defense, but the 
boys are constantly aware of the dan- 
ger. On paper this looks unsound, 
but not as much trouble has been ex- 
perienced as one would expect. Oc- 
casionally we give a basket on the fast 
break, but on a percentage basis have 
gained by scoring and the continual 
threat on offense. Our guards average 
12 to 18 rebounds a game. This alone 
cuts down the opposition’s threat for 





ILL TROWBRIDGE has spent 

fourteen years as head basket- 
ball coach in various Washington 
high schools. This past season he 
guided his team to the state cham- 
pionship and has won three Puget 
Sound League titles in the last four 
years, finishing second the other 
year. Bill is president of the Wash- 
ington State High School Coaches 
Association. 











a fast break. With the exception of 
one forward, who works with the 
guards, the other men are entirely 
tippers and rebound men. They han- 
dle the ball very little and are chosen 
for aggressiveness, defense and board 
play. 

The starting guards are chosen after 
extensive fall practice. During the 
last four years they have contributed 
62 per cent of our scoring. Shooting 
is just one of the many qualifications 
we look for. After a few practices in 
the fall, we choose six to eight guards 
that seem to be ahead of the others. 
A series of drills are run through, 


on which charts are kept. The guards 
are paired off for a period of a month, 
so they may become accustomed to 
the idiosyncrasies of their partners, 
We have them play two-on-two, work- 
ing with a forward who plays the out- 
side post. They shoot behind blocks, 
work a single guard-around, or work 
a two-man weave in front, trying for 
a cut-away play. After this, the main 
drill is to have the two guards bring 
the ball down the floor, with three 
men throwing a full court defense at 
them. 

After a month and a half of these 
drills, we can decide easily on the boys 
who have the poise, and alertness to 
make our system work. These drills 
may easily pick up the best dribblers, 
passers, play makers, shots, checkers, 
and those with other qualifications, 
including speed. These six men com- 
pete against each other for a month, 
and at the end of that time the comp- 
etition is pretty strong. This brings 
out the real fire and determination 
in each boy. 

We will diagram a few of the basic 
guard-around plays, which we all 
our first options. A  guard-around 
play, like any other play, requires 
perfect timing. A great deal of time 
is spent on faking and floor position. 
We try to make each play look sim- 
ilar, and this will keep the defense 
from sagging or centralizing on the 
strong scoring spots. The guards are 
taught to cut close off the outside 
post man. By doing this, it may be 
possible to set an inside screen with 
the same maneuver. 

In Diagram 1, one passes and 
screens for 2 who dribbles and passes 


(Continued on page 56) 
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TO 


OUTDISTANCE 


ALL OTHERS 


...you can rely on 


Lightweight, speed and comfort in per- 
fect fitting shoes by RIDDELL assure you 
of the utmost in complete foot support 
around the track or on the field. 


The well known superior quality of 
RIDDELL Track and Field Shoes is the 
result of careful, exacting design and 
expert craftsmenship combined with the 
finest materials. Glove fitting for true 
comfort, RIDDELL shoes also feature 
GENUINE GOODYEAR WELT CON- 
STRUCTION to insure longer wear. 


Yes, for cross country, field, sprint or 
practice, you can depend on RIDDELL 
shoes to lead the field - always! 


Be sure to ask your RIDDELL dealer to 
show you the entire line. 












TRACK and FIELD 
SHOES 


THE 


FINEST AND MOST 


COMPLETE LINE 
IN AMERICA 
TODAY! 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


1259 N. WOOD ST. s 





CHICAGO 22 














bee are many phases of basket- 
ball which the players must learn 
thoroughly, in order for the team to 
have a successful season. Some coaches 
have overlooked the possibilities of 
the out-of-bounds plays, particularly 
from the end line. Out-of-bounds 
plays are valuable for two reasons: 
(1) as scoring plays, and (2) as in- 
surance against faulty passing or man- 
euvering at critical times of the game 
which might lead to interceptions by 
the opposing team. 

Lamar High School has used the 
out-of-bounds play shown for several 
seasons. This team has been scouted 
many times in Houston where the 
coaches have the annoying habit of 
appearing at all games played by their 
opponents. The writer cannot recall 
a single interception from this play. 
After being scouted thoroughly, it 
may be difficult to get lay-up shots 
from this play, but it is possible to 
get the ball in good scoring position 
on most occasions. Conversely, our 
team from time to time, has made in- 
terceptions which affected the course 
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End Line Options 


By DON LONGCOPE 


Basketball Coach, Lamar High School, Houston, Texas 


of the game under circumstances 
where a haphazard system of putting 
the ball in play had been used. 

The end line out-of-bounds play in 
Diagram 1 shows the basic positions 
taken by the players as we begin one 
of four or five options. To begin any 
of the options, the players take a 
position in line about 20 feet in from 
the end line and parallel to it. Each 
of the in-bounds players is about ten 
feet apart. We have no set position 
for any particular player. They take 
the position nearest them at the time 
the ball is declared out of bounds. 
This operation saves time in lining 
up, and eliminates the possibility of 
confusion and delay which might re- 
sult in the loss of the ball via the five 
second rule. It also decreases the pos- 
sibility of the opposition learning the 
movements of the particular players 
well enough that they may anticipate 
the throw-in, and intercept the ball. 

The signal calling for the plays 
may be undertaken by any of the five 
players on the floor at a particular 
time. To confuse the opposition, the 
coach may designate the man out of 
bounds to call signals for one night, 
and on subsequent nights he may al- 
ternate among the other positions. 
When each player assumes his posi- 
tion he should call a signal, and this 
should prevent the opponents from 
learning what particular play. is 
called. 

All plays in the diagrams are run 
from the left side of the basket, but 
they may be run in the same manner 





trom the opposite side of the basket. 
Option | is shown in Diagram 2. 
Two moves forward well to the left 
of the basket, towards the ball-hand- 
ler, and comes to a stop some six or 
eight feet in-bounds from the end 
line. Three crosses behind him, and 
stops just behind him. These move- 
ments set up a double screen. As 2 
and 3 move forward, 1 feints to the 
left taking sufficient steps towards the 
end line, in order to place his defens- 
ive.man in a position so that the 
screen set up by 2 and 3 will be effec- 
tive. One then cuts behind the screen, 
receiving a bounce pass to the right 
of the basket, in an area free of de- 
fensive players. One is invariably 
clear for a shot, unless a switching of 
defensive men occurs, or a zone de- 
fense around the basket is set up. 
Four acts as an alternate, or safety 
man on the play. He feints toward 
the basket on the outside of his de- 
fensive player, and cuts back and out 
to receive a pass if the original plan 
fails. The pass to 1 is usually a 
bounce pass, timed to come off the 
floor as he rounds the screen. 
Diagram 3 shows Option 2. Three 
moves directly forward to the right 
of the basket as if to take a pass from 
the man out of bounds. Two crosses 
over directly behind 3. This sets up 
a double screen. One feints to the 
right and drives to the left, taking a 
pass near the corner. If 1 is a good 
shot from the corner and has eluded 
his man, he shoots; otherwise he 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Reprinted in part from “Illinois Interscholastic” as a public service by 


Fair Play Manufacturing Company 


A well-known Illinois high school basketball coach 
recently made the statement that in the season just 
ended he had had no fault to find with the floor of- 
ficials who worked his games, but that he had suf- 
fered many moments of agony because of inefficient 
Scorers and Timers. Observation of sloppy and care- 
less practices by these all-important “bench officials” 
often leads one to believe that the coach picked on 
the first person to enter the gym and appointed him 
as Scorer. His buddy became the Timer. Recent 
changes in the rules and in game administration 
make these so-called minor officials V.I.P.’s (Very 
Important Persons). Games have been won and lost 
because a Scorer sounded the signal for a substitution 
while the ball was in play or neglected to record a 
field goal or free throw. Timers have aggravated a 
coach’s thrombosis or set off a near riot when in the 
waning seconds of a tight ball game they failed to 
start the clock when the sound of the signal for a 
substitution went unheard due to general pandemon- 
ium. The answer to the problem of providing effi- 
cient Scorers and Timers is pretty obvious. It amounts 
to (1) careful selection, (2) systematic training and (3) 
proper recognition and recompense. 


SELECTION of SCORERS and TIMERS 


In choosing the V.I.P.’s, here are a few suggestions to 
keep in mind. 


(1) Choose adults for these jobs. A high school Sen- 
ior or one of last June’s graduates will have the in- 
terest and enthusiasm but may lack poise and judg- 
ment. 


(2) Choose someone who has had some playing, coach- 
ing or officiating experience. 

(3) Choose men who can and will be present at every 
home game. It may be an honor to act as Timer or 
Scorer, but it’s not an honor which should be passed 
around with each game. 


(4) If faculty men are available for these jobs they 
usually do the best work, although there are, of 
course, exceptions. 


(5) Above all, choose someone with plenty of poise, 
good judgment, and a sense of impartiality. 


DO THESE THINGS! 


(1) Before the opening of the season provide them 
with a Rules Book, Case Book and other basketball 
rules material available through the State Office. 
This should be done regardless of the number of 
years they may have served at the job. There are 
frequent rules changes which affect the tasks of these 
officials. It might be well to mark or otherwise call 
attention to those sections of the rules which directly 
or indirectly refer to their duties. Insist on a careful 
study of the “Manual for Scorers” and “Manual for 
Timers” which appear in the Rules Book. 


(2) Insist that your Timer and Scorer attend one of 
the state association sponsored rules interpretation 
meetings, and, if possible, an occasional meeting of 
a local officials’ group. 


(3) Before the first game, arrange for several inter- 
squad scrimmages conducted under actual game con- 
ditions with your Timer and Scorer at the bench. 
Plan to set up unusual situations involving timing 
and scoring. Check carefully on the work done in 
these scrimmages and make comments and criticisms. 


(4) Observe the work of these officials during games 
and call attention to any mistakes. Insist that these 
be improved upon by the next game. 


(5) Impress upon your Timers and Scorers that they 
are assistants to the floor officials and as such their 
jobs are extremely important. 


Publication of this material does not constitute an endorsement of 
this or any scoreboard by the “Illinois Interscholastic.” 
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Fundamental Kicking in Soccer 


By JOSEPH M. HEWLETT and BRUCE L. BENNETT 
Department of Physical Education, Ohio State University 


HE sport of soccer has shown def- 

inite evidence of new and increas- 
ed popularity in the schools and col- 
leges since the end of World War II. 
A number of colleges have added soc- 
cer to their intercollegiate athletic 
programs, and at other institutions 
soccer clubs have been organized. 
More people are beginning to realize 
that soccer is not just a simple kick- 
ing game, but actually demands highly 
developed individual skills and intri- 
cate team play, comparable to foot- 
ball, basketball, and baseball. This 
internationally popular game is in- 
expensive to maintain and provides 
vigorous physical activity, as well as 
excellent competitive experience for 
boys and young men, regardless of age, 
height, and weight. Any improvement 
in the quality of soccer, as it is played 
in the United States, will depend, in 
a large measure, upon the sound in- 
struction received by beginners in the 
fundamentals of kicking, trapping, 
dribbling, passing, heading, tackling, 
charging, and position play. Much of 
this instruction, at the present time, 
is either almost non-existent or hap- 
hazard, with the result that basic skills 
are not learned and interest in the 
game lags. 

The procedure for teaching the bas- 
ic kicking skills, outlined in this ar- 
ticle, is especially designed for the 
instructor who has had little or no 
soccer experience. The players need 
only ordinary gym shoes. Each partic- 
ular type of kick will be carefully an- 
alyzed in terms of the following 
points: 

1. Purpose. How and when is this 
particular skill used in the game sit- 
uation? What are its limitations? 

2. Technique. How is the skill per- 
formed? What are the common errors 
in execution? 

3. Practice. How may the group be 
organized to learn the skill most ef- 
fectivelyy What practice procedure 
should be used? 

The practice pene used here 
is based on the plan of using one ball 
for every four players. If fewer balls 
are available, the necessary adjust- 
ments for specific drills may be made 
by the instructor. 

The basic kicking skills presented 
are: (1) pass with the inside of the 
foot; (2) pass with the outside of the 
foot; (3) dribbling with the inside 
and outside of the foot; and (4) the 
instep kick. It is recommended that 
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T Ohio State all of the students 
who are majoring in physical 
education take soccer and this sport 
is an elective for freshman students 
in physical education. Bruce Ben- 
nett and Joseph Hewlett have 
handled this soccer program and 
present here their methods of 
teaching kicking in soccer. 











the skills be taught in the order giv- 
en, and that players practice all kicks 
with both the right and left foot. 


Kick With the Inside of the Foot 


1. Purpose. This kick lacks power 
and speed but is very accurate for 
short distances along the ground, for 
a distance up to 10 yards. Thus, it 
may be used both for passing to an- 
other player and for kicking into the 
goal where accuracy rather than pow- 
er is necessary. This situation occurs 
when a player close to the goal re- 
receives a pass from either side and 
needs only to deflect the ball quick- 
ly past the goalie with a well-placed 
shot. 

2. Technique. In execution, the ball 
is kicked with the inside of the foot 
at approximately the point marked 
by the height of the arch. Then the 
ball is struck at its approximate cen- 
ter. The sole of the foot is lifted a 
few inches off the ground but is kept 
in a position parallel to the ground. 
The toe must, therefore, be kept down 
as the foot swings across the body to 
assure maximum contact and effec- 
tiveness. The ankle is kept fairly stiff 
and the ball should be struck rather 
sharply. In using the inside of the 














right foot, the ball is most easily kick. 
ed straight out to the kicker’s left, but 
by turning the foot, the ball may be 
kicked at any desired angle to the left 
and even straight ahead. Similarly, 
kicks with the inside of the left foot 
will move the ball to the kicker’ 
right. 

Two common errors are apt to oc- 
cur. If the foot is raised too high off 
the ground in kicking, the ball will 
be struck above the center. The result 
will be a topped ball with only a short 
roll. Sometimes the ball goes up in 
the air and does not hug the ground. 
This is usually caused by kicking too 
close to the ground with the sole of 
the foot and sliding the toe under 
the ball. Thus, the ball is struck be- 
low its center and is lofted off the 
ground. The key to proper execu- 
tion is to keep the sole of the foot 
parallel to the ground from the start 
to the finish of the kicking movement. 
When this is done, both the back 
swing and follow-through will be rel- 
atively short. 

When explaining and demonstra- 
ting this kick, and before beginning 
practice, the use of the inside of the 
foot to receive a pass or trap the ball 
should be shown. As the ball ap 
proaches the receiver, he raises his 
foot just off the ground in a relaxed 
position. When the ball makes con- 
tact, he gives with the foot to kill the 
rebound and to keep the ball close to 
the foot. The technique is very sim- 
ilar to that used in catching a ball 
where the hands relax and give to 
absorb the impact. The amount of 
give naturally will vary with the speed 
of the ball. When the ball comes from 
the left, it is received with the inside 
of the right foot, and vice versa. 

3. Practice. The first thing to do 
for practice is to have each group ol 
four players, with a ball, stand about 
25 feet apart, in a circle formation 
(Diagram 1). The ball is passed from 
one player to the next who traps it 
with the inside of his foot and, from 
a stationary position, kicks it on to 
the next player. Accuracy should be 
stressed and encouraged. The next 
step is for the player to give the ball 
a little push with his foot and execute 
the kick with the inside of the foot 
before it stops rolling. After this prac 
tice, the trap may be omitted and 
each player kicks the ball as it comes 
to him, around or across the square. 
This progression enables the begit 
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World's Champions ROCHESTER ROYALS 
“Fabulous HARLEM GLOBE TROTTERS 


like hundreds of champion teams, wear 


00 Stars- 


exclusively! 


These Features Championship performance on the court 
HELP YOUR BOYS WIN GAMES demands the best in basketball footwear. 


Whether you coach pro, semi-pro, 
college or high school squads, you get 
the best — and nothing but the best — 
when you specify All Stars. Take a tip 
from the champs — outfit your team with 


America’s No. 1 basketball shoes! 


| CONVE RSE = 
ALL STAR 


PT 435:7-Ve Mt (0) 33 CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 
MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ner to acquire the skill and approx- 
imate more closely the game situation 
in practice. 

The final practice stage closely sim- 
ulates game play. Each group of four 
stands abreast of each other with 
about 10 feet between each man (Dia- 
gram 2). Retaining this formation, 
the group trots down the field, pas- 
sing the ball back and forth as it goes. 
Passes should not be hard and should 
be placed in order to lead the receiv- 
er. Each group should try to make as 
many passes as possible, strive for ac- 
curacy, and should keep abreast of 
each of the other groups in a fairly 
straight line. The distance covered 
should be at least 75 to 100 yards and 
should be increased in subsequent per- 
iods. In running, the groups should 
keep about 10 yards behind each 
other. This exercise also develops en- 
durance and wind, as well as kicking 
skill with the inside of the foot. 


Outside of the Foot Kick or Flick 


1. Purpose. This kick lacks power 
but is used for deception in makin 
short passes, advancing the ball after 
trapping, and making short scoring 
shots. 

2. Technique. Contact is made by 
placing the outside of the foot against 
the center axis of the ball. The non- 
kicking foot is placed alongside the 
ball, as in the case of the kick with 
the inside of the foot, but a little 
farther away. The action of the kick- 
ing leg is dhe similar, except that it 
is crossed in front of the non-kicking 
foot and, as the leg is extended from 
the knee, it swings away from the 
body. As contact is made, the ankle is 
flicked outward. The ball is pushed 
rather than kicked. In setting up this 
kick, the ball should be nursed a 
little in the opposite direction to 
which it is to be passed. 

3. Practice. This kick may best be 
racticed on non-moving balls, first 
y using the circle formation (Dia- 
gram 1) with a diameter of five yards. 
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The ball is passed from player to play- 
er with the outside of the foot. As 
comtrol of this kick improves, it 
should be practiced by using the drib- 
bling drill formation (Diagram 2). 


Dribbling 


1. Purpose. The purpose of drib- 
bling in soccer is almost identical with 
dribbling in basketball, that is, to 
enable the dribbler to get into scoring 
position, or to advance the ball, in 
order to set up a teammate for a pass. 
Dribbling is overdone when a player 
hogs the ball, refuses to pass to team- 
mates who are open, and eventually 
loses possession. On the other hand, 
a player in a favorable position to 
dribble may pass unwisely to a team- 
mate who is covered by a defensive 
player, and the ball is lost. Dribbling 
is an important requirement in both 
the individual skills of a player, and 
in the offensive and defensive patterns 
of a team. 

2. Technique. Dribbling is actually 
a combination of the techniques of 
kicking with the inside and outside 
of the foot, except that less force is 
used. It is a series of short, consecu- 
tive taps with the sides of the foot, 
in order to keep the ball close to 
the dribbler’s foot at all times while 
he is in motion. In dribbling, the 
point of the toe is never used because 
the ball cannot be controlled. Every 
step or two the ball is tapped by 
either foot. The ankles are kept rather 
loose and flexible, and the contact of 
the foot with the ball is gentle and 
easy. Dribbling skill involves an al- 
most endless combination of the fol- 
lowing factors: 1. Varying the feet 
used in tapping the ball. 2. Varying 
the use of the inside and outside of 
the foot. 3. Changing the direction in 
running. 4. Varying the speed in run- 
ning. 

The secret of good dribbling 
lies in keeping the ball close to the 
foot (within three feet) and gradually 
increasing the speed of running at 
which this control can be maintained. 
Ball control is basic and must be 
stressed from the very beginning. Drib- 
bling does not consist of kicking the 
ball ahead 20 feet and running after 
it. ’ 

3. Practice. Some practice in drib- 
bling has already occurred in the 
running exercise which is used in 
teaching kicking with the inside and 
outside of the foot. The short passes, 
back and forth, help develop more 
precise control leading up to drib- 
bling. 

The formation shown in Diagram 
3 has proved excellent for teaching 








beginners how to dribble. Each 
group lines up in a column of four 
players with about five yards be. 
tween each man. The head player 
dribbles in and out around the other 
three, who act as posts, and returns to 
his starting position. He passes the 
ball to the second player who drib. 
bles around the first man and then 
in and out, around the last two, back 
to his starting position. He passes the 
ball to the third man and the pro- 
cess continues. Players are advised 
to go slowly at first and maintain ball 
control before increasing speed. This 
in-and-out practice is preferable to 
dribbling in a straight line because 
the player has to control the ball by 
frequent taps to change his direction, 

Inevitably the players will use 
their hands rather than feet to stop 
a rolling ball. This practice may be 
overcome to a great extent, by show- 
ing how to stop a ball with the sole 
of the foot. In executing this manev- 
ver, it is vital that the player never 
puts the weight of his body on the 
foot which is placed on the ball. The 
foot that is placed on the ball is kept 
loose, and the body weight is placed 
on the other foot which is on the 
ground. 

After the class has tried this several 
times, the groups may be pitted 
against each other on a competitive 
basis, to see which one can finish 
first. A group is finished when all of 
its men have dribbled, and the last 
man has the ball at the end of the 
line. 

In learning dribbling, it is some. 
times helpful to use only the inside 
of either foot. Then as control deve- 
lops, light taps with the outside of 
the foot may be mixed in. 


Instep Kick 


1. Purpose. The simple instep kick 


(Continued on page 52) 
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PENNSYLVANIAS 


GREAT PENNBILT BASKETBALL WITH THE 
GRIP-GRAINW COVER FOR FINGER-TIP CONTROL 


Here is the Pennsylvania PB-6 Basketball with the new scuff- 
proof Grip-Grain cover designed for perfect “feel”, case of 
handling and finger-tip control. Another advancement in 
Pennsylvania’s continuing program of research and develop- 
ment. The finest high-quality materials go into the making of 


every Pennbilt PB-6. Pennsylvania’s master craftsmen build 


every ball with the exclusive Five-Pole construction method 
for over-all excellence, quality and long wear. The PB-6 
features the double valve for positive balance. Official in size, 
weight and performance, the Pennbilt PB-6 Basketball gives 
the ultimate in court performance from dribbling, passing and 


shooting to sharp, true backboard and rim rebounds. 
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By PAUL C. MOON 





We Beat Ourselves 


Basketball Coach, Davenport, lowa, High School 


HE time to be a poor loser is the 

occasion when a team beats itself. 
Some nights everything the team does 
turns sour and it seems as if the op- 
ponents do not make any mistakes, 
but that is just the law of averages 
working, so a coach may be glad when 
it is over. A good golfer, salesman or 
coach knows a mistake when he sees 
one, and then knows what to do to 
correct it. Let us give credit to every 
coach and player, who has seen his 
own mistakes result in losing a game, 
and then has set out to do something 
to correct them. 

In our Game Notes are listed from 
five to twenty mistakes made by the 
players and coaches in each game. 

1. A sleeper was out of bounds un- 
der the opponents’ goal. Why? 

2. We worked the ball into the 
right corner too often. 

3. Sixteen bad _ passes—drill on 
passes next week. 

4. Ed did not follow—Don did, 
and received two goals on follow 
again. 

5. Our pass and cut worked, but 
we did not do it often enough. 

6. Moore antagonized Rob. 

7. On free throws, the opponents 
outsmarted us. 

8. We eased up on 
times, and it was costly. 

9. Erik was slow getting back on 
defense during the first half. 

10. Bill and Ed got on the same 
side of the floor and did not follow 
on the opposite side. 

11. When the guards went in, the 
forwards did not come out to help 
on defense. 

12. The opponents outscrapped us 
the first half. 

13. The offense was fair, but the 
passing was ragged. 

14. The opponents got most of the 
rebounds in the first half—our defense 
was better in the second half. 

15. Ed loafed on both offense and 
defense but did get two nice fast 
breaks. 

16. We let the opponents inside 
only a few times but they made these 
count. 

17. No one helped Rob on follow, 
so we did not dare shoot from the 
outside. 

18. When we passed we did not 
cut, and used a walking offense. 

19. George has a great deal of drive, 
but still makes stupid fouls. 

20. Our left forward would doub- 


defense at 
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le up on the pivot and leave his own 
man open for an easy lay-up. 

It is easy to see mistakes and to 
tell a player about them, but that 
does not mean he will not repeat 
these same mistakes in the very next 
game. If he makes mistakes during 
practice he will make them in games. 
Telling the players is not enough— 
they must be shown. 

1. Blackboard. We use a 3 by 5 inch 
board, and list about three points 
each day for offense and defense. Of- 
fense — 1. Drive. 2. Follow. 3. Pass 
and cut. Defense — 1. Hustle-hustle- 
hustle. 2. Get loose balls. 3. Rebound. 

This is changed from time to time. 
The positive points to help overcome 
mistakes and to prepare mentally to 
meet the next opponent are listed. 





AUL MOON'S first coaching as- 
signment was as Adolph 
Rupp’s assistant at Freeport, Illinois, 
High School in 1926. That year 
Freeport won the state champion- 
ship, the last until last spring’s vic- 
torious quintet turned the trick. 
From Freeport, Paul Moon moved 
to Davenport, where in the course 
of the years his teams have won 
the state championship six times, 
been second twice, third once, 
fourth once and have been in the 
final tournament 15 times during 
his 23 years as coach. Davenport 
won the lowa tournament last 
spring. 











2. Magnetic Board. The use of mag- 
netic players on a metal court about 
30 inches square enables us to show 
the various offensive patterns and 
how to maneuver our men to meet 
the opponents’ attack. Through the 
use of this board at the sideline dur- 
ing practice, we can outline our meth- 
od of defense—then go out on the 
floor and run through it. Each play- 
er can be shown where he should 
play, and the practice will show him 
what happens when he gets out of 
position. Through letting the players 
see the pattern we have in mind, we 
can both see and talk about the same 
thing. 

3. Three by Five Inch Cards for In- 
dividuals. To help the boys correct 
individual weaknesses, we list several 









points for them to work on in both 


offense and defense as follows: |, 
Drive harder, get the shot or make 
the opponents foul. 2. Follow, get po. 
sition, use one hand and use the fip. 
ger tips. 3. Pass higher to Carl who 
is 6 feet, 4 inches and use a bounce 
pass to shorter men. 


Defense 


1. Hustle. Be aggressive, keep on the 
move, then the offense will not know 
where the defensive player will be 
every time they get the ball. Worry 
the offensive player so that he is 
forced to keep thinking about you. 
2. Get Loose Balls. Be a gambler, 
take 60-40 chances; get the ball or 
tie it up for a jump. 

3. Rebound Tougher. Keep inside the 
opponent, get position, time the 
jump, and get that ball. 

4. Portrait of a Basketball Player by 
Brice Durbin. This 40-page booklet 
contains many points regarding the 
proper mental attitude for success in 
playing basketball. Here at Daven- 
port, we see that each of the first ten 
players has his own copy, and pass 
other copies around until the squad 
has read and studied the booklet. 
5. Magazine Articles. We encourage 
the boys to read magazine articles 
and lend our own marked copies to 
them. 

6. Shot Charts. Charts of our own 
and the opponents’ shots are kept. 
These are reviewed with the individ: 
ual players and each one is shown the 
various spots on the floor from where 
he shoots. Any favorite spot, from 
where the player may be scoring best, 
is pointed out to him. Then he can 
practice more on his best shot. This 
will vary, of course, against different 
opponents and various types of de: 
fenses, but almost all players have 4 
favorite shot and a best scoring area. 
7. Opponents Shot Chart. If an op 
ponent is scouted, we try to get 4 
shot chart, in order to find where 
their high scorers seem to hit best 
Sometimes this will backfire. It is best 
not to concentrate entirely on this pat 
tern, but the team should be ready 
mentally to be tougher, if the oppom 
ent does show his offense to be similar 
to the one your team has been dril- 
ling to stop. 

8. Conference Opponents. Our rec 
ords of past seasons against the reg 


(Continued on page 48) 
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RUNNING JUMPING LANDING 


ARCH-GARD 


2. supports Wi triple cushions players’ feet! 


Long Arch 


. ? Your players are ahead from the start when 

3. Cushions e ~ they have Arch-Gard special 3-point foot sup- 
Heel Bone * port. It helps maintain the game-long speed and 
, stamina so necessary for winning footwork. 


high for the rebounds—to protect the sensitive 


Cushions metatarsal arch to ease strain of leaping 
é 
metatarsal area in short stops, quick pivots. 


1. Braces g Cushions longitudinal arch—correctly shaped long- 
Metatarsal Arch arch cushion graded to size to insure proper 


placement. Helps reduce muscle strain. 


3: Cushions heel against “landing” shock. 


Extra BALL-BAND , FREE? vour own Scouting 
Basketball Shoe Notebook for quick recording 
Features . : and reference on your rivals 

1. Positive Traction Soles Ge es plays and players. Send your 
2. Self-Cleaning Soles ees name, address, and school to the 


3. Reinforced Pivot Block — ; company address below. 
4. Full-Length Cushion Insole : , 

5. High Grade Duck Uppers 

6. Easy-Fitting and Light 


7. Anchored Eyel 
8. Ventilating Eyelets Zo0k for the RED BALL on the shoe 


Ball-Band AQLYW-GALD> 


The basketball shoe with built-in 3 point support The Monitor. One of the leading shoes 
in the complete BALL-BAND Basket- 
MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO., MISHAWAKA, INDIANA ball line for Men, Boys, and Women. 
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Take a look at the record. Through the years the 
great football teams have built their reputations 
on the basis of sound teamwork. Time and again 
the records show—it’s teamwork that scores. 


THAT SCORES 


Coaches with years of experience in purchasing 
athletic equipment recommend Kahnfast, the fab- 
ric that can take it on the gridiron or any other 
field. You can be sure that uniforms in Kahnfast 
fabrics will always score high in quality and 
durability. 
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From Here and There 


(Continued from page 4) 


and major leaguer, becomes the new 
basketball coach at Middlebury. , . 
There was quite a turnover in coaches 
in the Eastern prep schools this past 
summer: Andy Pinto, University of 
Massachusetts graduate, is the new 
football coach at Hebron. Peekskill 
Military Academy appointed Walter 
Anderson to succeed Bob Connolly as 
football coach. Jim Draper, former 
Harvard and Bowdoin player, took 
over at Kent School. Dr. John Sigs. 


| bee is the new football coach at Wil- 


| braham 


Academy. Sigbee captained 


| the football and track teams at Bates. 


Harry Sheehy, former Williams Col- 
lege basketball and baseball star, will 
coach these two sports at Berkshire 


| Prep School. Warren Randolph, for- 


| mer Colgate player, 












has joined the 
football staff at Peddie School. Leav- 
ing Thornton Academy is Bob Waters 
who goes to Mansfield, Mass., High 
School, as football coach. 

* * * 


“ 


F YOU can’t beat ‘em join ‘em is 
just what Tommy Kaulukukui did, 
Tommy's University of Hawaii teams 
twice played Biggie Munn’s teams, 
and this year Tommy is assisting 
Munn while studying for his doctor's 
degree at Michigan State. . .“Pop” 
Rutherford, long-time golf coach at 
Penn State, was succeeded by his son, 
Bob, Jr. . . Since the old Missouri 
Valley Conference split up in 1928 
the two Oklahoma schools, A. & M., 
and Tulsa have won or tied for 18 of 
the 23 football championships. . .A 
brother-in-law versus brother-in-law 
hassel is in the making the next time 
Michigan and Michigan Tech meet in 
hockey. Al Renfrew, Michigan hockey 
captain last season, is the new coach 
of that sport at Michigan Tech and 
is a brother-in-law of his former coach, 
Vic Heyliger. . .Sports are full of 
oddities, but how’s this for one. Bud 
Wilkinson never played a losing game 
against Michigan while quarterback- 
ing for Minnesota. Neither did Gom- 
er Jones, his line coach, while play- 
ing center for Ohio State. Now comes 
Pete Elliott, ex-Wolverine quarter- 
back, who is Wilkinson’s new back- 
field coach. Pete never played a los 
ing game against either the Gophers 
or Buckeyes. Of interest to all 
school men should be these two items. 
First, is the use of a rubber covered 
ball in a major intercollegiate foot- 


(Continued on page 53) 
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It was a daring play. His team was on the two yard line, the score 

sfc. tied. The ball snapped back and he leapt forward, ten men trying to Pp LA Y f T S A is & i 

1998, stop him. Then . . . the hard crush of bodies and sudden pain. 


eM. Yet, somehow, he was still on his feet, plunging towards the goal. A SK FOR ODDOGUA RD 


The crowd went wild. He made it and his team won. 





18 of 
ee j ¥ ' th $ 50 
BaP But back in the locker-room it was another story. @) N LY 2 EACH 
t time His mouth cut and bleeding, this man was painfully injured and lost 
eet in valuable teeth he could never replace. 
ockey 
pers UNFORTUNATELY, HIS COACH HAD NOT 
» and HEARD OF ODDOGUARD! 
coach, Oddoguard is a miraculous new mouth protector that puts 
ill of complete mouth safety into sports! Unlike ordinary mouthpieces, 
. Bud Oddoguard is made in two pieces, hinged together. Completely encases 
game gums, upper and lower teeth. Its patented hinged-construction makes it 
rback- move comfortably with the mouth. Breathing is normal, speech easy! 
Gom- 
play- Oddoguard acts like a resistor-cushion. At the strongest blow, teeth 
comes bite down into springy latex rubber. Cuts are prevented, teeth intact! 
arter- And it can’t slip down, in or out—its curved shape hugs teeth, fits any size! 
back- 


. No need to risk injury and expensive dental work . . . In every sport, 
.= PLAY IT SAFE with ODDOGUARD—the only completely 






ge effective, protective mouthpiece! 
—_ At Your Nearest Sporting Goods Dealer or write: 
"al EVERLAST SPORTING GOODS MFG. CO., INC., New York, N. Y. 
oot Invented and Perfected by 






For 40 years a trusted name in sporting equipment Dr. Vincent J. Oddo, Jr., D.D.S, 
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Knox College Modern Gymnasium 





OMPLETION of the new Knox 

College Memorial Gymnasium 
last spring was the realization of a 
dream of over thirty years for this 
Midwest College. Knox played inter- 
collegiate basketball on its own gym- 
nasium floor last season for the first 
time since 1918, and is looking for- 
ward to inaugurating intercollegiate 
wimming and wrestling meets on 
the campus for the first time in its 
history during the 1951-52 season. 
The new athletic plant also provides 
an ideal setup for physical education 
classes and intramural and recreation- 
al activities. 

Financing of the $772,000 structure 
was made possible through gifts from 
dlumni and friends, and from the 
titizens of Galesburg, who, through 
afund drive sponsored by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, made generous 
contributions. 

Ground-breaking ceremonies were 
held early in December 1949. Knox 
played its first intercollegiate basket- 
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ball game in the gymnasium on De- 
cember 2, 1950, although the building 
was not completed until several 
months later, and formal dedication 
ceremonies were held on May 13, 
1951. 


Architects—Skidmore, Ow- 
ings and Merrill. 

Bleachers, Backboards and 
Scoreboards—Fred Me- 
dart Products, Inc. 

Floor Covering—John John- 
son Co. 

Pool Equipment—Adolph 
Kiefer & Co. 

Gymnastic Equipment— 
Wetherbee Sporting 
Goods. 

Floor Finish—Hillyard Chem- 
ical Co. 

Lockers—Berger Mfg. Co. 





By RUDY J. FIALA, JR. 
Publicity Director 
Knox College 


The new athletic plant is construct- 
ed of a combination of. reinforced 
concrete with steel frame and the ex- 
terior walls are of red brick and glass. 
It consists of two principal building 
elements, the gymnasium and the 
Frank M. Lay Natatorium. One unit 
houses the main gymnasium, an aux- 
iliary gymnasium, lockers and ser- 
vice facilities for students and faculty, 
and offices and classrooms for the 
college ROTC unit. The other. unit 
contains the swimming pool. 

The main gymnasium incorporates 
two practice basketball courts, as well 
as a full-size AAU tournament court. 
Glass backboards are used. Folding 
bleachers accommodate 3,400 specta- 
tors, and when not in use, are pushed 
against the wall to allow space for 
three volleyball courts and six bad- 
minton courts. 

Show place of the Knox athletic 
plant is the Frank M. Lay Natator- 
ium, made possible through a gift to 
the college by Frank M. Lay of Ke- 
wanee, Illinois, a member of the class 
of 1892. Fully equipped for intercol- 
legiate competition, the swimming 
pool measures 75 feet by 28 feet, with 
four 7-foot racing lanes and the lat- 
est type diving board. The pool var- 
ies in depth from three to ten feet 
and holds 108,000 gallons of water. 
Water for the pool is filtered every 
six hours in a continuous process. 
The interior of the pool basin, the 
déck areas, and the walls are finished 
in tile, and each of the racing lanes 
is marked in red tile. A continuous 
band of windows at the ceiling admit 
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PROTECTORS 


















“Bub” Duribilknit 
Protectors safely 
cushion knees and 
elbows against 
shocks and bruises. 


KEEP YOUR 
PLAYERS 
PLAYING! 
Millions of tiny, 
sealed, air cells 
give “Bub” Pro- 
tectors their shock- 
absorbing resil- 
ience. That — plus 
same genuine sur- 
gical elastic con- 
struction used in 
world - famous 
“Bub” athletic 
supporters. 





Seamless, knitted back for pinch-proof 
comfort! Slip-proof! Non-absorbent, wash- 
able. Available for your basketball teams 
in school-matching colors: Royal Blue, Gold, 
Kelly Green, Scarlet, Black. 


Buy “Bub” Protectors at your sporting goods dealer 


Mie B Fatt OI 


611 EAST 133ed STREET BRONX 54, NEW YORK 


THE BEST TEAMS ARE BEST EQUIPPED! 
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large quantities of cheerful, natural 
light, and 17 submarine lights make 
night swimming a spectacular sport. 
A spectator balcony provides seating 
for 250, and an equal number can be 
accommodated with temporary seats. 
The swimming coaches have offices 
with large glass windows overlook- 
ing the pool, and there is an under- 
water observation window for instruc- 
tional purposes. 

Knox College coeds have their own 
gymnasium and are provided with 
special locker and shower rooms in 
the new building. They have separ- 
ate access to the swimming pool deck. 

Adjoining both the gymnasium and 
the spectator balcony of the swim- 
ming pool is a spacious lobby contain- 
ing a lounge area and trophy cases. 
A bronze plaque bearing the names 
of 81 Knox war dead, to whom the 
building is a memorial, is placed in 
the lobby. At one end of the lobby 
are offices for the coaching staff, 
and above the lobby and offices are 
classrooms, special workrooms and 
offices serving the ROTC. 

Below the gymnasium, and with di- 
rect access to the central playing 
fields, is the central locker room area, 
which includes a basket-and-cage sys- 
tem of clothing storage for 600 men, 
lockers, shower rooms, and a first 
aid room. Special dressing rooms with 
individually assigned lockers are pro- 
vided for football and other sports. 
There is also a small dressing room 
area assigned to athletic coaches and 
visiting officials. 

A large auxiliary gymnasium, 64 
feet by 60 feet, fully equipped for 
wrestling, boxing and tumbling is 
also at the locker room level. 

Mechanical services, such as plumb- 
ing, heating and ventilating equip- 
ment, pool filters, etc., are concentrat- 
ed in a central “core” located between 
the two principal building elements, 
the gymnasium and the pool. The 
Knox Field House, to be constructed 
at a future date on a site just east of 
the Memorial Gymnasium, will ut- 
ilize these services, as well as the gym- 
nasium’s locker and shower rooms, 
thus eliminating duplication of these 
facilities. 

Public entrance to the building is 
by means of two stairways leading up 
to the ticket selling and lobby areas 
at the gymnasium level. Athletes en- 
ter by a ramp directly below, leading 
down to the locker room area slight- 
ly below ground level. 

The gymnasium can be converted 
into an auditorium for concerts, spec- 
ial programs and meetings, and has 
already been successfully utilized by 








—— 


ONTINUING our policy of coy- 
ering all types and sizes of 
athletic facilities, we called upon 
R. J. Fiala, Jr., publicity director at 
Knox College, to describe their new 
Memorial Gymnasium which was 
dedicated last May. 
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the college and the community for 
these purposes. Seating capacity is 
increased to 4000 by placing 1000 
folding chairs on the gymnasium 
floor. The floor is protected by a 
flame-proof canvas covering. A sec. 
tional platform stage, 16 feet by 40 
feet, is used. 

The unique basket-and-cage sys. 
tem of clothing storage is a project 
of Knox’s athletic director, Dean §, 
Trevor, who just completed his twen- 
ty-fifth year on the college athletic 
staff. Under this system, each student's 
gymnasium outfit is kept in a wire 
basket, which is stored at a central 
place in the general locker room area. 
These baskets are serviced regularly 
to provide the student with clean 
clothing whenever necessary. Servic. 
ing of the baskets by the attendant is 
faciliated by color marks on the 
clothing which denote size. The stu- 
dent takes his basket to a locker to 
dress and returns the basket to the 
cage for servicing. All of the lockers, 
as well as the entire building, are 
mechanically ventilated in order to 
speed the drying of equipment and 
eliminating the usual, offensive gym- 
nasium odors. 

Students are allowed to check out 
equipment whenever they wish to use 
the gymnasium facilities. Sports 
equipment is dispensed from a central 
cage in the locker room area. 

Towel service, laundering, and un- 
limited use of clothing and equip 
ment is provided the student at a cost 
of only $2.50 per quarter. 

Student participation in gymmnas- 
ium sports activities, during the briet 
period it was used this spring, was 
enthusiastic and overwhelming. Over 
600 students used the swimming pool 
during the first week. Dean Trevor 
is planning to expand the popular 
intramural sports program this fall, 
and has scheduled a holiday basket 
ball tournament on December 2% 
and 29, in addition to the regular 10 
tercollegiate basketball schedule. The 
auxiliary gymnasium and the Frank 
M. Lay Natatorium will be the site 
of the annual Midwest Conference 
wrestling and swimming meets, to be 
held on February 29 and March |, 
1952. 
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Type FLA | 
- » » the modern floodlight 
designed especially for 
sportslighting by 
sportslighting experts. 


For your lighting under NPA Regulations 
and for full scale sportslighting when lim- 














itations are lifted, remember ... “Crouse- 
Hinds Lights the Sports World” with an 
A unbeatable combination . . . Crouse-Hinds 
Stitnnwide = Type FLA Floodlight and Crouse-Hinds 
‘on sportslighting know-how! 
_ Through Electrical 
F Wholesalers 
' @ CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY | 
& 3 Syracuse 1, N.Y. 5 ola 
td OFFices: a & P 4 
> Philodelphic— Pitaburgh--Porlland, Ove Lous Washington, RESIDENT REPRESENTATIVES: Albany. Adenia: Baltimore: Chatene tee Cece mee ae - i$ 
i (Crouse-Hinds Company of Canada, Lid, Toronto, Ont. begee % 
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@ For greater strength 
@ For greater accuracy 
@ For livelier rebounds 
@ For easier installation 


@ For better visibility 





A) Fabricated from heat-strengthened polished 
plate glass—3 to 5 times as strong as or- 
dinary plate. 


B Glass gripped firmly on all sides by wide, 
rigid angle iron frame. No beveling—glass 


has square edges to prevent breakage. 


Extra-large steel face plate, 10” x 94” 
x %" thick, attached to back by three 
widely spaced bolts to provide maximum strength. 
Only three holes through the glass. Basket mounts 
securely on four lugs which are correctly spaced to 
accommodate official basket (No. 960) manufac- 
tured by Shutt Mfg. Co., Litchfield, III. 


@ 


Two steel mounting flanges on each side. 
Bank is designed for any type of suspension. 
Also available with flanges and loop for post-type 
installation. 


© 


Wherever Nurre All Plate Glass 
Banks are used, they win the praise 
of players, coaches—yes, and spec- 
tators, too! Because built into every 
Nurre Bank is extra strength and 
permanence... ever lively and ac- 
curate performance... plus unob- 
structed visibility for the fans in 
the end-court seats. 

Nurre All Plate Glass Banks are 
guaranteed against breakage inci- 
dent to ordinary use in play. There 
has never been a Nurre Glass Bank 
broken in play—in 30 years. 

Specify Nurre—always. Send for 
free detailed bulletin—today. 


THE NURRE COMPANIES, INC. 
Bloomington, Indiana 








Six-Man Football 


(Continued from page 15) 


from the wingback and cuts outside 
the end. The quarterback leads the 
play. Then the right end and center 
block in the line while the left end 
checks and cuts for a downfield block. 
A variation of this play is to have the 
wingback fake to the fullback, then 
keep the ball for a run around the 
opposite end. 

The majority of the plays run by 
the east team, as stated before, were 
from the single wingback formation. 
One of the most dependable was the 
end run which is shown in Diagram 
5. The center passes the ball to the 
quarterback, who runs five yards to 
the right, before he throws a clear 
pass to the fullback, who cuts wide 
around end. Then the wingback 
blocks the defensive end and the right 
end cuts down to block the secondary. 

The end around play in Diagram 6 
is similar to that shown in Diagram 
5. It requires an extremely fast end 
to get into position to take a lateral 
from the fullback. This play enables 
another man to be added to the inter- 
ference ahead of the ball-carrier. 

A double reverse is shown in Dia- 
gram 7. In this play, the quarterback 
throws a clear pass to the fullback 
who gives the ball to the right end 
for a reverse. In turn, the right end 
hands the ball to the left end for a 
double reverse. Timing and decep- 
tion are essential to make this play 
work. 

An effective short pass is shown in 
Diagram 8. The quarterback throws 
a clear pass to the fullback who fires 
a short forward pass back to the quar- 
terback as he cuts sharply to the right. 
In order to make the play a success, 
the wingback and right end must 
block the end and halfback. 

Diagram 9 shows a long pass which 
is designed to confuse a man-to-man 
pass defense. The quarterback drops 
back about 7 yards behind the pro- 








Diag. 1/0 






















tection of the fullback and wingback. 
Then the center blocks in the line 
and the two ends cross. This pass 
may go to either end that is open. 

A flat pass, followed by a lateral, 
is shown in Diagram 10. The fullback 
gets the ball from the quarterback and 
throws a short pass to the right end 
who cuts to the right. Then the end 
may lateral to the wingback. 

Diagram 11 shows a variation of 
the popular short pass to the center. 
In this play, the quarterback throws 
a jump pass to the center. The ends 
check in the line, then go down fo! 
downfield blocking. 

A short pass against a man-to-man 
defense is shown in Diagram 12. The 
center and right end cut to the left 
while the left end cuts sharply to the 
right. Then the fullback passes to the 
left end who may lateral to the wing- 
back. 

Another effective short pass is 
shown in Diagram 13. On this play 
both of the ends take three steps 
downfield, then cut sharply and cross 
in front of the center. The quarter- 
back may pass to whichever end is 
open. It will be noticed that this pass 
is from the T formation. 

Diagram 14 shows a screen pass 
which was a good ground gainer. In 
this play, the center and the two ends 
go straight down to set up the screen. 
The wingback hesitates, then comes 
over the middle for a spot pass. 

A pass from a fake end run is 
shown in Diagram 15. An end run 
starts the play, with the quarterback 
throwing a clear pass to the fullback. 
The fullback continues with the ball 
until the defensive backs have been 
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| cross for — High Schools, Club Teams, YMCA Groups, Colleges 
larter- SLEEVELESS JERSEYS 
nd is STYLE 75—Heavy Cotton—all colors STYLE 76—Rayon Plait—all colors 
. each $1.50 each $2.10 
S pass 76T—Rayon Plait with solid trim 76S—Rayon Plait with candy stripe 
ym neck and armholes each $2.25 side inserts each $2.35 
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End Line Options 
(Continued from page 30) 


passes off to 4, who after feinting 
straight ahead, cuts off the double 
screen afforded by 2 and 3. The pass 
from 5 to | is usually a quick direct 
pass, although a bounce pass is some- 
times used if the passing angle is not 
conducive to a direct pass. 

Option 3 is shown in Diagram 4. 
Three moves directly forward to the 
right of the basket. He is followed by 
2 who crosses over behind him. One 
follows behind 2 in order to set up a 
triple screen. Four feints straight 
ahead, and cuts sharply to the left 
off the triple screen. One attempts to 
move directly into the path of 4's 
guard, but is careful to stop short of 
him to avoid a blocking penalty. 
Four receives a jump pass over the 
head of 5’s guard, and is usually with- 
in five or six feet of the basket, in 
good shooting position. This pass will 
usually be more effective than the 
bounce pass in getting the ball in- 
bounds quickly. Five times his jump 
and pass so that 4 receives the ball 
as he comes off the screen. 


Diagram 5 shows Option 4. Two 
moves ahead to the left of the basket, 
and within five or six feet of the end 
line. Three moves over directly be- 
hind 2. One feints toward the basket 
and cuts to the left to receive a pass. 
Upon receipt of a direct or bounce 
pass, he reverses direction, and swings 





ON LONGCOPE has spent his 

athletic career in Houston, 
since he attended Rice Institute 
and then coached at Lanier Jr. 
High School from 1929 to 1937, 
winning five championships. In 
the latter year he moved to Lamar 
and proceeded to win the City 
and Bi-District in 1939-40, finish- 
ing second the next three years. 
After serving three years in the 
navy he returned to Lamar and 
won the state championship this 
past year. 











back out toward the foul line where 
he passes to 4, who has feinted several 
steps to the right, and then has cut 
directly towards 1. When 4 receives 
the ball he passes in to 5, who began 
his movements by feinting to the left 
of the basket, and then cuts directly 
across in front of the basket. The 


movements of 5 in the direction of his 
original pass cause his guard to turn 
in that direction, giving 5 a step on 
his guard as he cuts back toward the 
basket. 

A study of Diagrams 2, 3, 4 and 5 
Shows that there are always two or 
three players close to the basket. This 
is an excellent situation from the re. 
bound standpoint. There are so many 
phases of basketball which should be 
covered, that the time element deyot. 
ed to each phase is very important, 
Ten minutes a day devoted to the 
out-of-bounds plays outlined should 
be sufficient to acquaint ten or twelve 
players with all of the movements 
necessary for their proper execution. 


Shooting Percentages 


(Continued from page 26) 


days, always looking for a way to im- 
prove it. One day we experimented by 
changing the length of the game. In. 
stead of the six-minute periods, we 
allowed the teams to shoot from a 
definite spot until each boy had tak- 
en six shots. The team that made the 
greatest number of shots was de. 
clared the winner. It was soon dis- 





Gauze Dressings 


Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons’d - New York 4, N. Y. 


oa Professional Products Division 
-VASELINE is the registered trade-mark of the Chesebrough Mfg. Co,, Cons’d 


To Open foil-envelope, cut 


with scissors along dotted line on 
back of envelope...or in an emer- 
gency, tear off seal carefully be- 
low this line... end of dressing is 
pulled out of envelope with one 
hand (use forceps, if handy), while 
envelope is held with other hand. 


4 


4 se eee 
Cover damaged surface and 
area two inches beyond with two 


layers or more of petrolatum 
gauze dressing... then apply ster- 
ile dry bandage to keep clean and 
hold gently in place—using first-aid 
principles... have injury ex- 
amined by a physician. 
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For immediate and easy appli- 
cation, to dress a Burn, an 
Abrasion, certain other. Surface 
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covered, however, that the players 
were taking an unusual amount of 
time for each shot, since there was 
no time limit. In a regular game, 
the player has very little time to “take 
aim.” When the periods were six 
minutes in length, the players shot 
quickly but still concentrated on each 
shot. 

One improvement we made was to 
add the shooting of free throws as 
one of the games. Another improve- 
ment was to give each team another 
basketball and let half of the team 
shoot from one spot on the floor and 
the other half shoot from another 

ition. Then the successful shots 
of the two groups were added for one 
team total. This served to eliminate 
any long waits between shots for each 
player. A governing factor here, of 
course, would be the number of boys 
on a team. We attempted to speed 
up the process even more by giving 
each team three basketballs, but this 
resulted in too much congestion, so 
we went back to using two basketballs 
for each team. 

After this drill had been part of 
our practice session for two weeks, 
the shooting average of the team in 
a regular game had jumped from 
250 to .295. The players began shoot- 
ing a greater variety of shots with con- 
siderably more confidence and _ suc- 
cess. Our shooting average did not 
drop below .275 again during the 
season. 

Diagrams | through 8 show the po- 
sitions on the floor from which the 
two groups of one team may shoot 
at one goal simultaneously. The two 
groups may be reversed after each 
game. 

The coach may adjust the shoot- 
ing drill to fit his own particular 
needs. He may choose to increase or 
decrease the variety of shots and may 
also desire to change the floor posi- 
tions from which the shots are taken. 
The length and number of the games 
may be decreased or increased ac- 
cording to the need of the team. 


There is a definite trend in basket- 
ball today toward more jump shots. 
This was particularly noticeable at 
the 1951 Illinois State High School 
Tournament. The jump shot is very 
effective because only the shooter 
knows the exact instant he is going 
‘o jump; thus his opponent has a dif- 
ficult time blocking the shot. 

This drill was only one phase of 
our regular practice session and is 
hot guaranteed to develop a win- 
ming team, but if practiced diligent- 
ly, should raise the shooting percent- 
ages of any basketball team. 
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SPORTS QUIZ 


Which Rose Bowl 
game was not played at 
the Rose Bowl? 






The 1942 game was 
played at Durham, N.C. 
because of the war. Score: 


r Oregon State 20, Duke 16. 
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We Beat Ourselves 


(Continued from page 36) 


ular conference opponents furnish 
ange d of valuable tips. These records 
ist the number of regulars back from 
last year, the points they scored both 
at home and on our floor. It also tells 
the officials used, and the manner in 
which they called fouls, whether 
close or loose; number of fouls cal- 
led; the name of any player out on 
five fouls; and whether the number of 
points made on free throws won or 
lost the game. 

Some coaches may feel this is going 
into a great deal of detail, but if one 
is coaching in a tough conference, 
against coaches who are on their toes, 
he cannot afford to leave out the 
spade work unless he is willing to 
lose some games he might have won. 

A coach should remember that his 
eyes often fool him. In looking over 
the chart of assists, follows, rebounds, 
and violations, we often discover that 
some reserve player is doing an out- 
standing job unnoticed by the coaches 
because they were busy concentrating 


on the players on the starting five. 
We all know, that many times a boy 
will look good on the second five 
where there is less pressure, but try 
him on the first string and he may 
look pitiful. 

Now, we have the real test of good 
coaching, mental work. The coach 
and the boy believe that he can do a 
good job because he has been doing 
it as a member of the second string 
against the first five. Obviously, 
when he is playing with four of these 
first team boys to help him and cover 
some of his mistakes, he should look 
even better. However, we all have a 
tendency when we try harder to 
tighten up instead of staying relaxed; 
therefore, the harder we try, the 
worse we look. There is also the test 
for patience. If the coach can grad- 
ually bring out a boy’s strong points, 
and at the same time keep cutting 
down on his weaknesses, then he is 
earning his reputation as a coach. 

Here are a few suggestions that may 


help: 

1. What are the boy’s three worst 
mistakes? Work on just one at a time. 

2. What drill on this fundamentg] 
will correct these mistakes? 

3. The coach should select his best 
man and two who are not quite a; 
capable, and put this small group 
through the drill, giving persona] 
attention to the good, as well as the 
poor execution. If the boy does not 
show improvement the first time, the 
coach should not become discouraged, 
Some boys learn the hard way, and no 
two seem to learn equally well or at 
the same speed. 

When the fast break goes sour, 
what should be done? First, review 
the steps of the fast break (See article 
in the October, 1950 issue of the Ath. 
letic Journal by this writer.) 


If bad passes are spoiling the break, 
possibly the boys are going too fast. 
They should be taught to slow down 
and keep possession of the ball. 

1. Are the boys getting the te. 
bounds? If the opposing team is using 
two or three on follow-ups, do not 
overlook the advantage of an extra 
man for a quick pass-out, when and 
if, your team does get the ball. 

2. Are the pass-outs quick, or do 
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they come after a dribble info the 
corner? When a team is able to make 
a pass-out without any dribble, it has 
a good start toward a possible fast 
preak situation. If the rebounder 
dribbles into a corner first, then that 
may be the reason the break looks 
r. 

3. Do not force a fast break situ- 
ation. If it is not evident, the team 
should attack under some other pat- 
tern. If there is an extra man against 
the opponents after crossing the cen- 
ter line, then go. 

4, Get the ball to the middle man 
on a 3 on 2. The middle man should 
keep the ball until a guard stops him, 
then feed the open man. 

5. If a 2 on I situation prevails, a 
bounce pass should be used at the 


opponents’ feet. Many times, during | 
practice, the team will fail to get a | 


good shot and follow when they have 
a3on 2, or 2 on I. Practice should be 
stopped, and the 3 on 2 and 2 on 1 
drills run through. Then the team 
goes back to full court play for a few 
minutes to see how it shapes up. 

We have a defensive fast break drill 
which helps when the center and for- 
wards are not coming back to help on 
defense. This drill should be practiced 
a number of times when it is known 
that the next opponent has a good fast 
break. 

We take the ball against the reserves 
and try hard to score. When the ball 
is lost, we count the first five men 
across the center line and if the re- 
serves get 2 on | or 3 on 2, they are 
given a point. This drill should be 
repeated on a game of ten tries, to 
see how often the defensive fast break 
can match the offensive men. 

This drill should not be overdone, 
since it might make the team draw 
back when they should be following 
harder. It will make all the boys rea- 
lize they must break when they lose 
the ball, and get across that middle 
line ahead of the ball. 

To correct the twenty mistakes list- 
ed earlier in this article, we tie them 
up with our drills, and try to make 
the boys see how we can improve 
both individual and team play by 
doing things right in practice. 

It is wonderful to have a so-called 
money player who comes through in 
the hard games, but the average boy 
will play as he practices, so we prac- 
tice right. 

Boys are very much alike, but the 
successful coach is the one who does 
a better job of showing his players 
their mistakes and how to correct 
them. The winning coach is getting 
Just a little more out of his boys than 
the losing coach. If the squads were 
changed, the same coach would of- 
ten still be the winner. 
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Emotional Upset 


(Continued from page 16) 


extremely high or low. These find- 
ings led to the supposition that there 
is a range of pre-competitive emo- 
tional disturbance below or above 
which optimal performance cannot 
be expected. 

Assuming that the born athlete has 
certain important constitutional ad- 
vantages, neurologically speaking, he, 
like his less gifted teammates, is in 
need of coaching guidance which 
will minimize psychological hazards 
to optimal competitive performance. 
The following considerations are a 
few that seem pertinent to this aspect 
of effective coaching: 

1. Individual Guidance. Human 
emotion is not thoroughly under- 
stood; one thing certain about it, 
however, is that people are not alike 
in terms of their emotional responses 
to given stimuli. In giving attention 
to the various implications of the 
emotional upset of his team, the coach 
should avoid prescribing for the group 
except in very general terms. His 
recommendations for diet and rest, 
and his efforts towards calming or 
pepping up his team should be on 
an individual basis. The one excep- 
tion to these individual recommenda- 
tions should be when the coach tries 
to take advantage of the infectious 
nature of excitement and arouse a 
lethargic team as a whole. More 
often than not, however, some mem- 
bers of the team will be up and in 
need of quieting, while others will be 
down and in need of stimulation. One 
very successful coach is reputed to 
hire his staff members more for their 
ability to appeal to players of dif- 
ferent temperaments and draw the 
best from them, than in terms of 
their prestige as sports technicians. 

2. Intensity of the Emotional State. 
When an emotion is in its early stages 
it is reversible; that is, it is amenable 
to quieting. The wise coach will antic- 
ipate crises and work to prevent too 
great an emotional arousal by build- 
ing confidence in his boys. This may 
be accomplished by providing them 
broad competitive experience; by be- 
ing on the alert for extraordinary 
emotional disturbance, due to the 
sport or extrinsic factors; and by 
teaching a realistic philosophy of 
winning, losing and competing. Be- 
yond a critical point, the strong emo- 
tions seem to gain momentum and 
become irreversible. The problem 


then is more difficult since, as we 
have already pointed out, it is im. 
possible to appeal to the reason of 
an emotionally distraught person. 

3. Emotional Upset and Learning, 
Here again, the incompatibility of 
emotional stress and learning ability 
becomes evident. Attempting to teach 
new skills or strategies to emotionally 
upset individuals is useless. This is 
especially true of athletes in combat 
sports. It is pointless to attempt to 
teach most of these individuals im. 
mediately before, or in some cases 
even as much as two days before con- 
tests. More than one athlete, who is 
also a veteran, has described his pre- 
contest anxiety as being comparable 
to pre-invasion anxiety in war time. 

4. Perfection of Skills. If, in prac 
tice, athletes can perfect their move. 
ments so that they make right moves 
without conscious direction, they may 
hope to compensate for at least some 
of the handicaps imposed by excessive 
emotional upset. Most experienced 
performers find that they become en- 
tirely calm after the first few moments 
of action. Perfection of skills, like su- 
perb bodily conditioning, is an im- 
portant factor in building the con- 
fidence which helps to hold the emo- 
tions in check. Naturally, a man can- 
not be at his peak unless he has use 
of his best mental processes. 

5. Diet. Experiments with cats 
demonstrated that such emotions as 
fear and anxiety cause abrupt stop- 
page of the mechanics of digestion. 
This phenomenon has been observed 
in man as well. It has also been dem- 
onstrated that individuals vary re- 
garding how much and how long di- 
gestion is halted in emotional states, 
indeed, they vary as to the kinds of 
emotion that will cause such stoppage. 
Consequently, although one athlete 
may eat a meal safely two hours be- 
fore a tough contest, another may 
find it necessary to eat not less than 
five to six hours before the contest, 
in order not to suffer in competi 
tive efficiency. The choice of foods 
in relation to how easily they are di- 
gested by specific individuals is also 
an important factor in the problem 
of a training diet. 

6. Relaxation. The limits of the 
human body’s capacities to act are 
not known. When pressed for survival, 
or when otherwise highly motivated, 
men have accomplished feats of 
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strength and endurance that are diffi- 
cult to believe. In sports, it seems 
logical to suppose that body reserves 
of energy can cope with virtually any 
reasonable demands made upon them. 
In close competition, however, win- 
ning often depends upon the small 
factors. 

Oftentimes, competitors are un- 
able to rest and sleep properly dur- 
ing the days or hours before contests. 
During this period of anticipation 
and worry, energies are being con- 
sumed at exceptional rates; the mus- 
cles tend to be in a state of tension 
and the circulatory organs may be 
hyperactive. Rest and sleep may be- 
come almost impossible. Even in very 
severe cases of such disturbance, how- 
ever, some athletes are able to win 
national championships; but many 
athletes feel physically drawn and 
psychologically exhausted before con- 
test time. 

Experienced coaches attempt to 
combat this tension effect with a 
variety of recreational activities. 
Reading and studying may furnish 
adequate distraction for some, but 
the majority of young men seem to 
profit most from some form of social 
activity which provides an action out- 
let for tension, and forces their atten- 
tion away from the anxiety. Table 


games, mild sports, such as table ten- | 
nis, and early evening or afternoon | 


dancing are often found quite use- 
ful. Movies are popular pre-contest 
diversions, but they can be surpris- 
ingly enervating and are undoubted- 
ly detrimental to many athletes. 

This discussion has endeavored to 
raise and explore the problem of 
emotional upset in the athlete rather 
than to solve it. It has been said that 
man is essentially an emotional crea- 
ture rather than a rational one, and 
education will never be successful 
until this fact is taken into considera- 
tion. 

The athletic sports situation pro- 
vides education a unique opportunity 
for research into human emotion. In 
the schools one can rarely find com- 
parable intensely emotional living 
under conditions subject to scrutiny 
and control. As techniques are formu- 
lated for helping young people to 
handle their emotions, these may be 
tried out under the real pressures of 
competition. If coaches can teach their 
athletes the means of controlling pow- 
erful emotions which arise under con- 
ditions of stress, they will not only 
improve their chances of turning out 
champions, but will also contribute 
immeasurably to the boys’ ability to 
Master themselves and their lives. 
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Fundamental Kicking in Soccer 


(Continued from page 34) 


is used when the game situation calls 
for short passes, long passes used for 
centering or crossing the ball to a 
teammate, long or short power kicks 
used in goal shots, and the various 
free kicks, goal kicks, etc. The simple 
instep kick, and the pivoting instep 
kick are the two most widely used 
kicks in soccer. The pivoting instep 
kick is different from the simple in- 
step kick only in the manner in 
which the non-kicking foot is placed 
alongside the ball and the angle of 
approach. Although the technique 
of executing both of these kicks is 
very similar, the simple instep kick 
should be learned first. 

2. Technique. With a hop, the 
non-kicking foot is placed alongside 
the ball. The kicking leg, at the same 
time, swings from the hip in a back- 
ward direction, with the lower part 
of the leg flexed at the knee, and the 
ankle relaxed. Keeping his eye on 
the ball, the player swings his kick- 
ing leg forward from the hip until 
the upper part of it is perpendicular 
to the ground. At this instant, the 
lower part of the leg is extended 
sharply at the knee and the instep or 
shoe laces contact the ball on its cen- 
ter axis. At the moment of con- 
tact, the knee cap should come into 
view directly over the ball. Also, at 
the moment of contact the toe of the 
kicking foot should be pointed down- 
ward and the head should be well 
over the ball. The power of the kick 
will depend upon the quickness of 
the lower leg extension from the knee, 
at the time of contact, and the follow- 
through after contact. 

In a game situation, the player must 
keep the ball low when power kick- 


ing for a goal, but he must often raise 
the ball when making long passes to 
a teammate. The height of the ball 
is controlled largely by the _place- 
ment of the non-kicking foot. Two 
general principles are involved in 
controlling the height of the ball: 

1. To keep the ball low, at the 
moment of contact, the non-kicking 
foot should be alongside, with the toe 
opposite the center of the ball, or op- 
posite the back of the ball. 

2. To raise the ball, at the moment 
of contact, the non-kicking foot should 
be alongside, with the toe from 6 to 
10 inches behind the ball. 

The only time the non-kicking foot 
is placed ahead of the ball is in those 
situations when the ball is rolling 
away from the player. This is done 
to allow the ball time to be in the 
proper position at the moment of 
impact. If the non-kicking foot is 
placed beyond the ball at any other 
time, the kick will be into the ground. 

It is also essential that the toe 
point toward the ground in kicking 
the ball low. The ball should be 
kicked literally with the shoe laces. 

3. Practice. The simple instep kick 
may be practiced by using the forma- 
tion shown in Diagram 1. Players 
should be about 10 yards apart at 
first, and gradually move back to a 
distance of 30 to 40 yards apart. In 
this formation, the beginner can prac- 
tice the instep kick first with a non- 
moving ball, then with the ball mov- 
ing away from the player, and the 
ball rolling towards a player. If 
bounding boards are available, they 
should be used. Bounding boards 
should be the size of a soccer goal, 8 
feet high and 24 feet wide. 


An Offense from the Free Throw Line 


(Continued from page 18) 


In Diagram 3, if X1 or X2, in the 
event of a missed free throw shot, gets 
the rebound, he immediately fires a 
one-handed baseball pass (if possible) 
to X3. X3 now starts a fast diagonal 
dribble toward the basket and also to- 
ward the center of the court realizing 
a three-on-two fast break situation. 
This three-on-two situation is the most 
likely occurrence because O4 and O5 
will usually sag toward the basket in 
an effort to delay and/or prevent a 
possible lay-up. In the event that O4 
or O5 employ unorthodox defensive 
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tactics, such as driving quickly and 
foolishly at X3, then X3 can and 
should pass directly to X4 or X5, as 
the situation warrants, while the man 
not passed to drives toward the basket. 

We mentioned previously that X3 
would station himself on the right or 
left-hand side of the court and that 
this selection depended on the free 
throw shooter. In nine cases out of 
ten, the free throw shooter, while toe- 
ing the free throw line, prior to tak- 
ing his shot, will take a quick look 
back to see where X3 has stationed 


himself because the free throw shooter 
will attempt to drop back quickly, 
after taking his free throw shot, in 
order to cover X3. After the free throw 
shooter takes this quick look and 
starts his free throw shooting motion, 
X3 moves quickly to the opposite side 
of the court; his reason is obvious— 
to confuse the free throw shooter. It js 
possible for X4 and X5 to remain as 
originally stationed, but better results 
are usually obtained when this sit. 
uation arises, by moving X4 into the 
corner quickly and having X5 move 
up to the point equidistant from the 
midcourt line and the baseline (Dia- 
gram 4). 


This alignment not only has good 
offensive potentialities, but its psy. 
chological effect insofar as the oppo- 
sition is concerned, is often damaging. 
The free throw shooter, instead of be. 
ing intent upon making the free throw 
shot and consequently directing all of 
his attention toward that immediate 
goal, is worried about getting back to 
cover that loose man. The result is, as 
might be expected, a missed free throw 
shot. In a sense, this result alone 
might be considered a worthwhile ob- 
jective. 

During the past four years, while 
using this alignment with comparative 
success, we have seen the opposition 
attempt a number of things as comba- 
tive measures. Some of these combative 
moves, we feel, are basically unsound. 
On one occasion the members of a 
visiting team were obviously instruc- 
ted to aim at the front rim when 
shooting free throws. They were at- 
tempting, in effect, to control the 
bounce of the ball and to direct the 
rebound back at the free throw shoot- 
er. The results on the whole proved 
disastrous. They deliberately sacti- 
ficed one almost sure point for a myth- 
ical attempt at two points. In most 
cases they got neither. Naturally, it 
is difficult to hit the front rim in 
exactly the right manner or to hit it 
at all. The ball usually rebounded in 
the wrong direction, insofar as they 
were concerned, or the free throw shot 
was underthrown so that a violation 
occurred and no rebound resulted. 


An equally desperate measure is to 
remove one of the men from the free 
throw lane, in order to bring him 
back to aid his two teammates in pro- 
tecting against the three men down 
court. In doing this, one sacrifices 
practically all hope of securing a re 
bound in the event that the free throw 
shooter misses, because now only one 
man is stationed in a position to re 
trieve a rebound—the free throw shoot- 
er cannot be of much assistance in this 
respect. This one man is now expected 
to battle two opponents for the pos 
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sible rebound. 

As mentioned previously, we have 
used this offense from the free throw 
line for four years. During this time 
the number of points we have scored, 
as a direct result of this alignment, far 
overshadows the number of points we 
may have lost as a result of it. On the 
basis of this evidence, we consider it 
a good addition to the repertoire of 
all coaches—high school and college 
alike. 

Obviously, it goes without saying, a 
team that seldom takes a rebound or 
one that is woefully weak in this de- 
partment should approach this of- 
fense cautiously and with some mis- 
givings. 


From Here and There 


(Continued from page 38) 


ball game. This momentous event oc- 
curred just three weeks ago in the 
LSU-Georgia Tech game, and the ball 
came through with flying colors as 
everyone predicted it would. The 
other item to which we refer is the 
Oddoguard mouthpiece being market- 
ed by Everlast. Chipped and broken 
teeth are the number one cause of 
football injuries and this little item 
should go a long way toward solving 
this trouble. 
* * * 

— two powers of the Big Seven 

Conference, Nebraska and Okla- 
homa, are in a vertical tie for confer- 
ence honors when figured on a com- 
posite basis. For the 23 years the Big 
Seven, and its predecessor, the Big 
Six, has been in operation, Nebraska 
has 117 points figured on seven points 
for first, etc. Oklahoma closely trails 
with 112%. Nebraska holds the dis- 
unction of never having finished last 
and of having won the most confer- 
ence championships. All but six of the 
championships have been won or 
shared by these two teams. . . . The 
LSU team of 1916 enjoyed a season 
record of 7-1-2. The coaches were D. 
X, Bible and I. R. Pray, a couple of 
A-Men”. . . . Mississippi has been a 
member of the Southeastern Confer- 
ence since its founding in 1933 and 
mall those years has only played one 
game with Auburn and Georgia Tech. 
Berne Ventry Leib, former basketball 
coach at Brooklyn College and Abra- 
ham Lincoln High School, is the new 
basketball coach at Pratt Institute in 
Brooklyn, succeeding Ken Pine who 
moved to Long Island Agricultural 
College.... Charles Ridenour, NCAA 
wrestling champ while at Penn State, 


is the new coach of that sport at Penn- 
sylvania. 
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FOR TOP QUALITY 
AND DEPENDABILITY 





First quality materials and skill- 
ful workmanship combined with 
the latest ideas of coaches and 
athletes . . . result in maximum 
comfort and better appearance 
for the athlete. in 


BASKETBALL PANTS 


Deluxe basketball pants 
solid 
rectly 
ored 

band 
pads. 


240-PS SKINNER’S SATIN 
250-PS SKINNER’S NYLON 
260-PS TACKLE TWILL 


BASKETBALL SHIRTS 


Solid color body with 

full cut neck ‘and arm 

holes trimmed with 
alternating stripes. 

145-RAC RAYON DURENE 

light weight 

150-RAC NYLON DURENE 

medium weight 

165-RAC RAYON DURENE 

medium weight 


colors. Cor- 
styled and tail- 
with belt waist- 
and quilted hip 














Smartly styled and expertly tailored. 24 oz. wool 
body in all school colors. 
cape leather or wool, sleeves. 
slash pockets. 


ATHLETIC AWARD JACKETS 


Regular set-in or raglan, 
Snap front, deep 


7400 REGULAR SET-IN LEATHER SLEEVES 
7401 RAGLAN CAPE LEATHER SLEEVES 
7500 REGULAR SET-IN WOOL SLEEVES 
7501 RAGLAN WOOL SLEEVES 








complete line features 
® Award Sweaters and Jackets 
© Football Pants and Jerseys 
® Referee Equipment ® Track Suits 538 S. 
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For free illustrated catalog write to: 


Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Ill. 
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DEFENSIVE FOOTBALL 


(Text Edition) 
by FRANK LEAHY 


Head Coach of Football, University of Notre Dame 


Ideally suited for football clinics, this 
book is also intended to serve as a 
companion volume to Leahy’s popu- 
lar volume, “Notre Dame Football— 
the ‘T’ Formation.” Leahy stresses 
basic defensive tactics and patterns. 
He tells what makes today’s offenses 
click, shows how to rig defenses 
against them, and introduces a fresh 
approach to many defensive prob- 
lems. How his Notre Dame eleven is 
prepared to meet the different types 
of attack is also revealed in a com- 
plete summary of the team’s defen- 
sive plans. Defensive plays are an- 
alyzed position-by-position and dia- 
zrammed, with special attention paid 
to pass defense. 
220 pages 
8 pages of photos—diagrams—5//2’’x8”’ 
Send for your copy today! 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


Start! Start! 


Stop. 


Speed % Safety for Your Gym Floors 
DOLCOROCK 


The faster the game, the more frequent 
the sudden stops and starts. With DOL- 
COROCK floor surfacing, your players 
can “pivot on a dime” and take off again 
instantly — safe from dangerous slip and 
slide. DOLCOROCK'’s high coefficient of 
friction provides this combination of speed 
with safety — gives confidence to players 
and more enjoyment to spectators. 

DOLCOROCK is a lustrous, eye-appealing 
finish, correct for hardwood, cement or 
magnesite. It’s like a layer of clear quartz, 
standing up under the hardest gym use. 
Virtually impervious to grease, dirt, ordi- 
nary acids and alkalies . . . economical to 
maintain. For an attractive, “fast” and 
SAFE gym floor, choose DOLCOROCK! 


Write for booklet ‘‘Flioor Maintenance” 
containing detailed facts on DOLCOROCK 




















NEW BOOKS 


Fundamentals and Techniques of 
Winning Basketball, by Morley, Ave, 
Beu and Newtson, Published by 
School-Aid Company, Danville, Ill. 
One hundred and seventeen pages. 


This spiral bound book is compiled 
largely from the articles and lectures 
of Doc Meanwell, Phog Allen, Hank 
Iba, Harry Combes and Ed Hickey. 
For those just starting to coach basket- 
ball thiy book will be an excellent aid, 
but is, we believe, too elementary for 
those now coaching basketball. 


Physical Education, Foundations and 
Principles, by Clifford Brownell and 
Patricia Hagman. Published by Mc- 
Graw Hill Book Company, New York 
18, New York. Three hundred and 
ninety-seven pages. $4.50. 


In this book, the authors have 
traced the social, economic and politi- 
cal forces associated with the develop- 
ment of physical education, and have 
shown how the alignment of these 
forces may affect the future of physi- 
cal education. An interesting docu- 
ment far removed from the usual dog- 
matic approach to the philosophy of 
physical education. 


A Teacher’s Manual for Tumbling 
and Apparatus Stunts, by Otto E. 
Ryser. Published by William C. 
Brown Company, Dubuque, Iowa. 
One hundred and forty-three pages. 
$3.00. 


Otto Ryser, gymnastics coach at In- 
diana University and a frequent con- 
tributor to these pages, has prepared 
the finest book on gymnastics and 
pyramid building that we have seen. 
Spiral bound, the book contains nu- 
merous line drawings. A total of 376 
stunts are described in a most unique 
manner. The stunt is described first 
and then is followed by a series of 
hints for the successful completion of 
it. This is followed by a section on 
advices to the spotter. 


The Barnes All-Star Library, Pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes and Company, 
New York. 50 cents each. 


So far the All-Star Library contains 
books on Yogi Berra, Bob Lemon, 
Andy Pafko,. Ewell Blackwell, Joe Di 
Maggio, Ted Williams and Ralph 
Kiner. The books, consisting of twen- 
ty-five pages each, contain the life 
story of the player, his baseball high- 
lights, stirring pictures and his official 
statistics. 
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1951 Converse Year Book. Published 
by Converse Rubber Company, Mal- 
den 48, Mass. Free. 


This annual classic celebrates its 
thirtieth anniversary with the best yet 
in collecting and assimilating basket- 
ball statistics. We have come to look 
forward each year to receiving this 
masterpiece. On the occasion of the 
thirtieth edition we wish to express 
our personal appreciation for all that 
Converse has done during these years 
to help the great game of basketball 
through publication of this invaluable 
material. 


Administration of Physical Education, 
by Forsythe and Duncan. Published 
by Prentice Hall, Inc., New York 11, 
New York. Three hundred and nine- 
teen pages. $4.00. 


When two authors of the caliber of 
Charles E. Forsythe, State Director of 
Athletics in Michigan, and Ray O. 
Duncan, Illinois State Director of 
Health, Physical Education and Safe- 
ty, collaborate on a book the result 
should be outstanding. In this excel- 
lent treatise, such is the case. The 
chapter on budgets and equipment 
alone makes this book tops and to it 
are added other fields of thought, 
such as intramural athletics, public 
relations, physical education and re- 
creation, and ‘nterscholastic athletics, 
to mention but a few. 


How to Improve Your Tennis. 
Published by the Athletic Institute, 
Chicago 4, Ill. $.50. 


This excellent booklet is taken from 
the very excellent slide film and ac- 
companying instructor’s manual pro- 
duced by the Athletic Institute, under 
the capable direction of Harry “Cap” 
Leighton. For the benefit of those who 
have not seen the film, the book co- 
vers the game’s history, the forehand 
drive, the backhand drive, the service, 
the rules and doubles play, tips for 
better tennis, etc. 


How to Improve Your Baseball. 
Published by the Athletic Institute, 
Chicago 4, Ill. $.50. 


Like the above book, this is also 
taken from the Institute’s slide film 
series on baseball which was made un- 
der the technical consultation of Otto 
Vogel and Dick Siebert. Among the 
subjects covered are throwing, field- 
ing, hitting, bunting, base-running, 
sliding, pitching and catching. Both of 
these books we can recommend highly. 


Texas High School Football Coaches 
Association Coaching School Notes, 
compiled and published by Otis Cof. 
fey, Douglas, Arizona. Two hundred 
and seven pages. $5.00. 


Each year the Texas Coaching 
School presents an outstanding array 
of talent and this year was no excep. 
tion. The book contains the lectures 
of Paul Bryant, Carney Laslie, Frank 
Howard, C. McMillan, Cliff Wells, 
Frank Anderson, Fordy Anderson, 
Alex Hook and Eddie Wojecki. The 
word-by-word transcript of these lec. 
tures makes this annual book a must 
in every sports library. 


Adams Official Basketball Score and 
Scout Book and Adams Basketball 
Score Book, written and distributed 
by John Adams 619 Buntin St., Vin- 
cennes, Ind. Score and Scout Book. 
$1.25. Score Book. $.95. 


John Adams, the athletic director 
at Lincoln High School in Vincennes, 
Indiana, has been marketing these 
popular books for twenty-nine years 
and their popularity increases each 
year as more and more coaches become 
acquainted with them. The two books 
contain space for every conceivable 
amount of information for each game 
The Scout Book contains space for 
charting shots for each game. 


Principles of Recreation, by John L. 
Hutchinson. Published by A. S. Barnes 
and Co., New York 16, N. Y. Three 
hundred and ten pages. $3.50. 


As recreation comes more and more 
to the fore, there will be more books 
written on the subject. This book is 
one of the best we have yet seen. It 
discusses the various cultural, econo- 
mic and social changes relating to the 
past and present, and presents prob 
able future developments in the field. 


The Baseball Reader, edited by Ralph 
S. Graber. Published by A. S. Barnes 
& Co., New York 16, N. Y. Three 
hundred and two pages. $3.50 


In this book, Ralph Graber has 
combined the best selections in Ameti- 
can literature relating to baseball, all 
under one cover. Among the authors 
represented are James A. Maxwell, 
Valentine Davies, James T. Farrell, 
Thomas Wolfe, Paul Gallico, James 
Thurber, Robert Benchley, Heywood 
Broun, Gerald Beaumont, Sinciail 
Lewis, Ring Lardner, Damon Runyot, 
Charles Van Loan, Zane Grey, Burt 
Standish and Mark Twain. As the list 
of above authors will attest, the book 
runs from humorous writings to classic 
prose. Frankly, we feel every school 
library should have a copy. 
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Seton Hall 


(Continued from page 14) 


Size is not a factor in any of the 

sitions, although it is recommended 
that 04 and 05, the deep men, be the 
big men, while Ol and O3 should be 
the speed men and the best drivers. 
O2 should be the best set shot. The 
successful workings of these plays de 
pend entirely on each player execut- 
ing properly his particular part of 
the play. This is necessary, in order 
that the defense be kept as busy as 
possible covering each man on the of- 
fense. The defense is generally forced 
into making mistakes. 

These plays depend more upon 
drive, timing and determination than 
on cleverness, shiftiness or expert ball- 
handling, although ball-handling is 
an important factor. Either bounce 
passes or overhand passes may be used. 
The passes made by O04 and O5, when 
they are using Plays | and 2, are more 
effective and deceptive when the 
bounce pass is used. Blind passes, 
either bounce or overhand, may be 
used with success because each offens- 
ive player should know the relative 
position of each of his teammates im- 
mediately after the first fake or signal. 

In conclusion, we would like to 
warn again against the players impro- 
vising on their own. This always leads 
to ineffectiveness and never fails to 
confuse the teammates more than it 
does the opposition. Improvising re- 
sults in the intercepted pass, fast 
break and possible easy score for the 
team that should still be on the de- 


Lanier’s Offense 


(Continued from page 24) 


drives to the basket. We can easily 
change to a 3-2 pattern with the cen- 
ter breaking to the pivot, and get the 
same plays, plus many more variations 
using the pivot man. Another change 
in pattern occurs when a forward 
comes out with the guards, and the 
center takes his place at one of the 
side posts, giving us a double pivot or 
a 23 setup. The same basic plays 
may be derived from all these offens- 
ive patterns, with the resulting back- 
board coverage and defensive balance. 
_ In starting to learn a play we run 
it first on half-court with no opposi- 
tion, then with a straight man-to-man 
defense, and then with all manner of 
shifting to simulate the defenses we 
will meet during the course of our 
season. 
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ONLY HIGHEST QUALITY TOWELS 
MEAN TRUE ECONOMY! 


And that’s why McArthur towels are your best buy 
. . . Of double-thread weave, they feature the finest 
2-ply yarns, color stripe down the side for greater 
strength at the center, and heavy tape selvages .. . 
Each McArthur towel—Super-Gym or Super-Turk style 
—takes from 350 to 500 uses and launderings. Write 
today for information on the McArthur towel plan 
for your special needs! 
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MILLER KNEE BRACE 


Pat. No. 2,270,865 
Adjust Miller's simply-built knee brace to meet 
the requirements of any knee injury. 


Prompt application reduces hazard 
of permanent injury. 
Recommended by physicians and _ athletic 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL trainers. Get your supply of Miller’ Knee 
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School price, $6.25 
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Guard Play 


(Continued from page 28) 


into 5, who sets up as an outside post 
man. Five fakes and gives a hand-off 
back to 2. Two either goes all the 
way for a lay-up, stops for a set shot, 
or works any option which could de- 
velop to fit the defensive arrangement 
of the other team. 

Two, after receiving the ball from 
the forward post, could pass off to 4, 
breaking into the key. Two could 
also take a shot from behind 5, or 
fake and cut back into the key for a 
shot. A cut-away could also be work- 
ed easily. Two could hook back in- 
to the key to 5 (Diagram 2). 

Diagram 3. In this play, worked 
off the guard-around series, | passes 
to 2 who passes off to 5. Five passes in- 
to the center, 3, who turns or hooks 
a pass back to the other guard, 2, 
who goes around post and under the 
basket. 

When the defense is checking our 
outside men tight, this series works 
effectively (Diagram 4). One passes 
into the post, 3, and breaks past the 
center with the other guard, 2, cut- 
ting off the opposite side. The for- 
wards come out for defense. If neither 
guard is able to go all the way for a 
lay-up or get clear for a hand-off, the 
center passes out to a forward, 4, or 
shoots. If he shoots, the guards are 
in rebound position; and if he is un- 
able to shoot, he may pass back to a 
forward. The guards, when not re- 
ceiving the ball, swing around and re- 
turn to their front court position. 
From there, the guards may set up 
another play. 

Diagram 5. Each play has many op- 
tions. One passes and screens for 2. 
Two passes off to 5 and breaks around 
5. Five fakes and hands off to 2 as 2 
breaks around. Two takes the hand-off 
and drives in for a shot or passes to 4. 

In Diagram 6, one passes to 3 in the 
center circle and breaks around, fol- 








Dae. 5 


Die.6 











lowed by 2 on the other side of 3, 
to form a split. Four and 5 drive 
around the split. The double split, 
with both guards and the forwards 
splitting in succession, is also effec- 
tive against close checking. In this 
series, the guards split first, with the 
two forwards splitting immediatly af- 
ter them. With the guards coming 
right back out to front court, the play 
may be worked over and over again 
without having to set up in position. 

In Diagram 7, one passes to 2 who 
sets a screen for 5. Five fakes and 
drives into the key. If 5 is covered, he 
passes off to 4 or passes to 2 on a cut- 
away. 

In Diagram 8, a guard screens for 
a guard and breaks down the middle 
to receive a pass from the other guard. 
The forwards and center go for the 
boards. 

When we are having trouble feed- 
ing the guards, we always resort to 
our old standby. This play usually 
frees the guard, and at the same time 
keeps the defense honest. Two passes 
to 4, and 4 passes to 1, | passes to 5, 
5 passes to 2, who has made the cir- 
cuit after a guard-around attempt. 

The important thing in our system 
and all systems, is to sell it thorough- 
ly to the players. This takes time and 
the boys must be reminded contin- 
ually why they must be in a certain 
place; why they must fake in a certain 
way; why they must watch for certain 
movements in their defensive men; 
since these will be the determining 
factors in the play to be used. There is 


no substitute for experience. It is not 
unusual for us to have a regular come 
and say, “Tonight I found out what 
you have been talking about for two 
years.” An individual in the coaching 
profession cannot take anything for 
granted; if he does, he will not be 
on the winning side of the ledger. Our 
players are given the chalk continu. 
ally throughout the season; they are 
asked to set up our offense and op. 
tions, if the defense plays in a certain 
manner. We ask our players each time 
how their man is playing and what 
seems to be giving them trouble. This 
is done in order to get them to think 
as well as to play. This continual re. 
minding and questioning pays off, 
since all the boys are conscious of 
play situations. 

We never scout a team and set up 
an offense for a special game. Our 
scouting is done to get the general 
idea of defensive and offensive for- 
mation, along with sizing up the per- 
sonnel of the other squad, not with 
the plan of making an offense for it 
We drill for all defenses; and if a 
team plays a certain way we will have 
an offense for it. This keeps the boys 
alert, and it makes them think the 
head work is theirs, and not the 
coach’s. The more responsibility they 
have, the better they react to unpre: 
dictable circumstances during games. 
No coach can possibly prepare his 
team for every emergency. The mem: 
bers of the team must produce within 
themselves certain reserve initiative 
and power. 
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Indoor Hockey 


(Continued from page 22) 


coin is tossed to see which team will 
get this free pass for the first period. 
The second, third and fourth periods 
are started in a similar manner, with 
the teams alternating. A free pass is 
also used after a goal is scored; the 
team being scored upon is awarded 
the free pass. A goal may never be 
scored on a free pass. 

8. Out-of-Bounds Regulations. The 
out-of-bounds rules apply in indoor 
hockey, just as they do in basketball. 
If either team knocks the ball over 
the sideline, then the opposing team 
puts it back in play by hitting it in 
with the stick from the point where 
it went over the sideline. Opposing 
players must stand at least five feet 
away in this situation. If a player steps 
out of bounds while his stick is in 
contact with the ball, then the ball 
is considered to be out of bounds. 
The goalie, of course, can stand on 
the end line and not be out of bounds. 
If the ball goes over the end line, but 
not through the goal posts, then one 
of two situations must occur. If the 
attacking team knocks the ball over 
the end line, then the goalie receives 
afree hit directly in front of his goal. 
If the defending team causes the ball 
to go over their own end line, then 
the attacking team gets a corner hit, 
that is the ball is placed at the point 
where the end line and sideline meet; 
and an attacking player hits it in. In 
all cases the opponents of the player 
hitting the ball in-bounds must re- 
main five feet from him. This is 
largely up to the judgment of the of- 
ficial. The out-of-bounds rules fol- 
low the general pattern of soccer 
tules, except that the player must hit 
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LEAVITT, PIONEERS IN THE BLEACHER FIELD, offer 
telescoping bleachers that are superior in design and 
workmanship. They offer safe, economical seating 

with the added advantage of easy storage when not in 

use. Full floor space can be used as they fold to occupy 


only 34” when folded. 


Famous knockdown 
available for indoor and outdoor use. 


bleachers are also 
Free lit- 


wood 


erature and a friendly consulting service is al- 
ways available to you. Write or phone today. 


Since 1895 


URBANA, ILLINOIS 





An outstanding mechanical device 
which will develop the dribble. 
By the use of the Basketball Blinders, the 
player can quickly learn the art of dribbling 
and save himself years of hard work on the 


dribble. 
COACH: 
Speed up the development of your dribblers 
so that you can avail yourself of this valu- 
able fundamental. 
Adopted by 600 schools and colleges 
Prices: Half Dozen $5.00; Full Dozen $9.00. 
Plus postage. 


“Mohauwh" 


BASKETBALL SCOREBOOK 
(New Running Score Method) 

It’s a coaches’ scorebook and successful 
coaches are using it today. 
It’s a practical scorebook which keeps a com- 
plete team and individual record. 
It tells you just what your individual players 
did and what your various combinations did 
during the game. 
It contains a model game showing the sim- 
plicity of the system which can be easily 
learned in a single game. 

There are two types 

Long Form 


plus postage 
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“This book 


changed 
my life,” 


says STERLING 
NORTH in his 


nationally syndi- 
cated column 


and if it can help a veteran newspaperman to 
quit, after chain smoking for 20 years, it will 
certainly help the boya for whose training and 
performance you are responsible. HOW TO 
STOP SMOKING is a MUST for everyone who 
takes sports seriously. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Read this book for yourself. You’ll enjoy it. 
Order copies for your teams. If they don’t 
give up smoking after reading it you get your 
money back—no questions asked! 


14-DAY DIARY 


$1.50 spent for this book will save $100 a year 
in cigarette money alone. And it will insure 
that your teams are completely fit at all times. 
As an extra help, a SPECIAL 14-DAY DIARY 
shows you what to expect for every day of the 
two weeks after you stop smoking. 

MAIL COUPON NOW 
i ee ee 
= Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17 t 

Gentlemen: Please send me ........ copies of § 
g HOW TO STOP SMOKING by Herbert Brean. § 
gif I do not give up smoking after reading § 
gthe book, I may return it and my money 8 
g will be refunded AJ11 
§I enclose $1.50 for each copy. » css 
i Money order - Send C.0.D............ 
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Bart Gilbert's Improved Scorebooks 
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the ball in with his stick in all cases. 
A player may never score a goal when 
hitting the ball in from out of bounds. 

9. Advancing the ball. The ball 
must be advanced by the use of the 
stick alone. It is not legal to advance 
the ball by kicking it or throwing it. 
If it bounds off a player and moves 
up the floor then this is not consi- 
dered illegal, since in all probability 
it was not intentional. The main dif- 
ficulty will be in stopping the players 
from advancing the ball by kicking 
it. It is legal to stop the ball with 
the foot, but the players may not use 
their feet otherwise to advance the 
ball. Trapping the ball with the feet 
might prove dangerous, and it is 
better to eliminate this possible ha- 
zard by warning the players against it. 

10. Goalie Play. The goalie may 
stop the ball with any part of his 
body but may advance it up the floor 
only by the use of his stick. Any shot 
which may bound off him should not 
be considered advancing the ball. 
He may use his feet to kick a shot 
out, but this act must obviously be a 
defensive act. This again, is up to 
the judgment of the official. We have 
always warned our goalies against 
reaching for the ball with their hands, 
since they might be struck with the 
stick of an attacking player. No play- 
er may at any time touch the goalie 
with his body in an attempt to move 
him from his goal; the goalie must be 
protected. 

11. Minor Penalties. Minor penal- 
ties incur the loss of the ball at the 
point of the infraction, with the op- 
posing team receiving a free hit. If 
the infraction occurs in the foul lane 
in front of the goal, the free hit is 
taken from the foul line, which is 
approximately 15 to 17 feet away. A 
goal cannot be scored on the penalty 
hit unless the violation takes place 
in the foul lane. In this case, only the 
goalie may be between the goal and 
the player receiving the penalty hit. 
On a penalty hit from any other place 
on the floor, the defensive players 
may line up where they choose as 
long as they are five feet from the 
player receiving the penalty hit. A 
goal may not be scored directly from 
this penalty hit. 

The following infractions are pen- 
alized by awarding a penalty hit to 
the offended team: 

Offside — when a player goes over 
or steps on the center line which sep- 
arates his area from the other area. 

Illegal Advance of the Ball — when 
a player advances the ball by some 
other means than by the use of his 
stick, namely, kicking, throwing, etc. 

12. Major Penalties. Major penal- 


ties result in the loss of the ball a 
the point where it is located at the 
time of the infraction, with the of. 
fended team getting a penalty hit and 
the offending player being sent to a 
penalty box for a specified length of 
time, this time being determined by 
the seriousness of the offense. For an 
infraction that occurs while the ball 
is in the foul lane in front of the 
goal, the free hit is taken from the 
foul line and is more specifically ex. 
plained under the minor penalty Tule. 

The infractions which are classed as 
major penalties and the length of time 
to be spent in the penalty box are as 
follows: 

Sticks — any player who raises the 
stick above his knees at any time, 
whether striking the ball or not, will 
be placed in the penalty box for two 
minutes. 

Blocking — using any part of the 
body to force an opponent away from 
the ball, or to move the goalie from 
his goal, will place the offending play- 
er in the penalty box for two minutes. 

Hooking — any player who uses 
his stick to hook an opponent’s stick, 
in an attempt to stop him from strik- 
ing the ball, will be placed in the 
penalty box for two minutes. 

Tripping — any player using his 
stick to trip an opponent at any time 
will be placed in the penalty box for 
four minutes. A second offense of this 
rule means banishment from the 
the game. 

Unsportsmanlike Conduct — any act 
by a player which would cause bodily 
harm to an opponent, or any state: 
ment to an opponent or an official 
which is derogatory in nature, will 
cause this player to be banished from 
the game. 

This game, if officiated according 
to the rules and explained thoroughly 
to the players, will create a great deal 
of interest and fun. In both our phys 
ical education and intramural pro 
grams this activity has proved a great 
success. The students have enjoyed 
playing it, and we think it sup 
plies all the necessary factors that 
make for a good physical educa 
tion activity. It is new and dif 
ferent and gives everyone an equal 
chance, since body contact is It 
duced to a minimum. Since it is 3 
new activity, all players start with 
the same amount of skill. It also pro 
vides for the development of a new 
skill. The best games are played by 
the teams that have the best teal 
work, which is so necessary in all 
team sports. Through this activity 
we might well teach principles tha 
should and could be applied to many 
other areas throughout the school. 
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Winning on Court and at Gate , 


ligures for a period of years we would be happy to | 
se them, with a view to using those attendance | 
figures as a basis for further studies of this nature. | 


(Continued from page 20) 


| 
| 

& 
Revision of Excise Taxes 
| 
N Saturday, October 20, the new excise tax | 
Oxin was signed. Every tax bill in these days | 
usually contains provisions for ever-mounting ! 
taxes. This bill was no exception, generally speak- | 
ing. However, it did contain two provisions which | 
should come as a pleasant surprise to school ad- ! 
ministrators. Ihe first provision does away with 
the much-discussed and condemned tax on admis- ' 
sions for high school students at school functions. 

Under the new tax it will not be necessary for 
students, under collegiate level, to pay admission 
tax to any athletic, literary, or musical activities in 
which the revenue accrues entirely to the school. , 

The second provision does away with the tax on | 
sporting goods, when purchased by schools and , 
institutions. | 

We are delighted to see these two taxes removed | 
and have repeatedly stated in this column how un- | 
just such taxes are. | 

Back in November 1947 we said, “Most schools | 
sell student tickets to their students which en- | 
tile them to admission to all school functions, | 
athletic contests, plays, dances, etc. The monies ! 
received are used to defray the cost of conducting | 
these activities. These students should be permitted ! 
to attend their own school functions without pay- | 
ing a federal tax. If it is deemed necessary to con- 
tinue to collect revenues in this manner let the 
lax apply to outsiders, that is, the parents and 
the public, but not to the students themselves. 

In June 1949 we said, “It seems incongruous to 
us that our federal government should spend the , 
many millions that it is for building recreational , 
facilities and then hamper the program by taxing | 
the equipment necessary to make these facilities | 
usable. | 

If, in any way, these editorials served to start | 
school men thinking about these taxes we are most | 

| 
| 
| 


gratified. The real credit for their repeal must go 
to the National Federation and the member asso- 
ciations. These men, not by means of pressure 
lobbying, but simply by pointing out to the right 
individuals the unfairness of these taxes, succeeded | 
i getting them repealed. This further shows the ! 
manner in which these individuals are working ! 
for youth and high school activities. 
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@ Monday Morning, November 28, 
1950—the U.S. Government Shaper 
Tester was geared to the individual 
crush pressure of a young elephant 
(one-quarter ton). Regularity of 
Thrust: 55 strokes per minute. 


In an earlier test 
aSeamless 580bas- 
ketball was crush- 
ed toa thickness of 
1” by 16,890 Ibs. 
pressure — without 
asignofa rip,break 
or blowout! 


Monday Afternoon, November 28, 
1950— Machine was stopped to 
10,000 


S. Government require- 


exami ball after strokes 
maxi mU 
ment tall was unaffected. Test re- 


sumed 


FINEST QUALITY 


AN “ELEPHANT” 


on tus BALL 1,013,200 TIMES! 


Ball was subsequently examined 
at 190,000 strokes, 200,000 strokes, 
500,000 strokes. Absolutely no ill 
effects. 

January 22, 1951—A mechanical 

forced com- 
had i 


, YOO quarter- 


failure in the 
pletion of test after ball 
withstood 1,01 
ton blows! 
What We Discovered After Test 
Air loss: % lb. Roundness: 
4g” out of round. Condition 
of cover: No fractures, no 
ruptures. Hardly a scuff. 
General Condition: 100% 
playable. 


4 Reasons for this Amazing 
Performance 


Four features make Seam- 
less athletic balls today’s 


SINCE 1877 


All 3 of these balls incorporate 
the same rugged construction 
proved in test above. 


finest performers: (1) Kolite Cover— 
Tougher than ordinary rubber. 100% 
waterproof —scuffproof. Looks and 
feels like fine leather, yet more dur- 
able. (2) Specially Processed Nylon 
WwW liad wep layers mean ball 
has greater life, WILL NOT 
TEAR, stands toughest 
treatment. (3) Buty: Blad- 
der—The amazing syn- 
thetic rubber that practi- 
cally eliminates need for 
reinflation! (4) Kantleek 
Valve—All-rubberPatented 
Kantleek Valve is molded 
into bladder—cannot sep- 
arate — air cannot escape. 
Sanctioned by N.F.H.S.A.A. 

Please order now. Never 
before were such fine balls 


ffered AT ANY PRICE. 
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U. S. Steel Co., 21, C) Film, “Building for the Nations” avail. | 
able without charge to schools on 
request | 
| 
BOOKS 
(Enclose money where required) : 
Adams, Jehn L., 50, (1 “Official Basketball Score Book,” Rev. | 
No. 41, 95 cents | 
C) “Official Basketball Score & Scout 
Book,” Rev. No. 4SB, $1.25 | 
Gilbert Scorebooks, Bart, 58, (CD Basketball Scorebook, $1.00 i 
C) Baseball Scorebook, $1.00 
Griswold, Larry, 50, (] “Trampoline Tumbling,” $3.75 ! 


[ “The Kinesiology of Corrective Exer- | 
cise,” Gertrude Hawley, $3.75 

(1 “Manual of Physical Therapy,” Rich. | 
ard Kovacs, $3.75 | 


lea & Febiger, 51, 


Mohawk Valley Sports, Inc., 57, [] “Mohawk Basketball Scorebook,’’ Long 
Form $2.50; Short Form, $1.50 

Prentice Hall, Inc., 53, 0) See advertisement I 

Vanguerd Press, 57, [] “How to Stop Smoking,” Herbert 


Brean, $1.50 


Coupon will not be honored unless position is stated. 
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@ Monday Morning, November 28, 
1950—the U.S. Government Shaper 
Tester was geared to the individual 
crush pressure of a young elephant 
(one-quarter ton). Regularity of 
Thrust: 55 strokes per minute. 


In an earlier test 
aSeamless 580bas- 
ketball was crush- 
ed toa thickness of 
1” by 16,890 Ibs. 
pressure — without 
asignofa rip,break 
or blowout! 


Monday Afternoon, November 28, 
1950 —Machine was stopped to 
examine ball after 10,000 strokes 
(maximumU.S. Government require- 
ment). Ball was unaffected. Test re- 
sumed. 





FINEST QUALITY SINCE 1877 


on ths Batt 1,013,200 TIMES! 


Ball was subsequently examined 
at 180,000 strokes, 200,000 strokes, 
500,000 strokes. Absolutely no ill 
effects. 

January 22, 1951—A mechanical 
failure in the machine forced com- 
pletion of test after ball had 
withstood 1,013,200 quarter- 
ton blows! 


What We Discovered After Test 
Air loss: % Ib. Roundness: 
4g” out of round. Condition 
of cover: No fractures, no 
ruptures. Hardly a scuff. 
General Condition: 100% 
playable. 


4 Reasons for this Amazing 
Performance 








finest performers: (1) Kolite Cover— 
Tougher than ordinary rubber. 100% 
waterproof —scuffproof. Looks and 
feels like fine leather, yet more dur- 
able. (2) Specially Processed Nylon 
ne layers mean ball 
has greater life, WILL NOT 
TEAR, stands toughest 
treatment. (3) Buty: Blad- 
der—The amazing syn- 
thetic rubber that practi- 
cally eliminates need for 
reinflation! (4) Kantleek 
Valve—All-rubberPatented 
Kantleek Valve is molded 
into bladder—cannot sep- 
arate — air cannot escape. 
Sanctioned by N.F.H.S.A.A. 


Please order now. Never 


Four features make Seam- = — oa sincorperate —_ before were such fine balls 
less athletic balls today’s proved in test above. offered AT ANY PRICE. 





<ol> 





THEY ARE 
ALL ON THE JOB! 


Factory-trained Ivory System represent- 
atives are now on the road bringing our 
unsurpassed reconditioning service to 


the schools and colleges of the country. 





Our factories, too, are in high gear — 
waiting to give you the finest there is 
in Athletic Equipment Reconditioning 


Workmanship. 





BY ITSELF” 


<tem 





